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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 


Literary Market Tips 


Gathered Monthly from Authoritative 
Sources 


CAUTION.—While every effort is made to 
verify the information published in this department, 
THe AvutHor & JourNALIstT naturally can assume 
no responsibility for the treatment of contributors 
by publishers. Readers, however, will confer a 
favor by reporting instances of unfairness on the 
part of concerns whose wants are listed. Espec- 
tally should extreme care be exercised in sending 
manuscripts to new markets. Unless backed by a 
firm of known reliability, a new magazine is a 
doubtful enterprise, and there is risk of loss in 
submitting material to it. Prompt warnings are 
given when we find that publications have failed 
to live up to their promises or do not treat con- 
tributors with consideration, but it would be wi- 
fair to withhold announcements of new magazines, 
even though not yet tried and proved, some of 
which may develop into excellent markets. 

Ww Ww w 

Flynn's, is a new weekly detective-story maga- 
zine, the first issue of which was dated September 
20. It is published by the Red Star News Com- 
pany, 280 Broadway, New York, and Lennox 
House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2. 
In general makeup it follows the style of the Frank 
A. Munsey publications, also published at 280 
Broadway, New York, and, judging by the list of 
officers, is associated with the Munsey Company. 
A statement signed by William J. Flynn as editor 
says: “The magazine will cover every aspect of 
detective literature. The writer folk are invited 
to send us manuscripts,, novels, short-stories, ar- 
ticles, poetry, humor. Payment on acceptance and 
a decision within twelve days.” It is probable 
that rates will be around a cent a word. 


Action Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, 
J. B. Kelly, editor, announces: “We are plan- 
ning to add a form featuring personal adven- 
tures—true-life experiences, reported in dramatic 
style with the same general flavor as the fiction 
in Action Stories. Payment will be on accept- 
ance at 1 cent to 14% cents per word. Manuscripts 
from 3000 to 6000 words are invited but longer 
stories will be considered. Only adventures with 
colorful background are desired.” 


Collier's, 416 W. Thirteenth Street, New York, 
announces it will pay a minimum rate of 8 cents a 
word for 200 to 600 word, human-interest: articles, 
personality sketches and short items of interest to 
everybody, but which are different from the usual 
sort. Five dollars will be paid for photographs. 


McClure’s Magazine, 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York, S. S. McClure, editor, writes: “I have sus- 
pended publication for six months; the next issue 
will be March, because I have not had time-to get 
the sort of material needed to make McClure’s 
Magazine famous.” 


Thrift, a magazine to be issued quarterly begiti- 
ning January 1, by the Thrift Publishing Com- 
pany, 797 Beacon Street, Boston, Harold Cabot, 
editor, announces: “Thrift will be distributed 
through the banks and will provide bank deposit- 
ors with a high-grade publication devoted wholly 
to interesting educational reading. We desire 
articles from 400 to 3000 words which are of in- 
terest to home folk; human-interest stories with 
a distinctly home slant; stimulative or inspirational 
material, in the nature of homely philosophy, of 
200 to 400 words. We particularly desire con- 
structive material having back of it the ideal of 
a well-managed home. We want stories on suc- 
cessful budgeting of the family income; articles, 
essays, or stories dealing with thrift and the finan- 
cial angle to home and business life. All material 
must be ‘alive’ and interesting. The leading article 
in each issue is either by, or based on an interview 
with, a man or woman of national importance. All 
technical subjects should be treated so that the 
layman may clearly understand them. It is desir- 
able to accompany manuscripts with photographs, 
glossy prints, sketches, or other forms of illustra- 
tion. Payment will be based upon the character 
of the article.” 


Radio Stories, 1926 Broadway, New York, a new 
member of the Macfadden group, offers monthly 
prizes of $25 and $15 for the best stories of un- 
usual experiences with radio told within 1000 
words. “Radio is the unseen, mysterious force 
that is changing our lives; what has it done for 
you?” the editors say in announcing the contest. 
Non-prizewinners that are acceptable will be pur- 
chased at 2 cents a word, it is stated. Address 
Radio Stories Contest Editor. 


Vogue, 19 W. Forty-fourth Street, New York, 
“is interested in seeking really good manuscripts on 
subjects of interest to women, or occasional travel 
sketches, although we are, on the whole, not in the 
market for buying at present,” writes the managing 
editor. “Fashion material is always supplied by 
our own staff, and its acceptance is not considered 
from outside contributors.” 


The Fun Shop, 110 W. Fortieth Street, New, 
York, Maxson Foxhall Judell, president and gen- 
eral manager, writes: “We note your classifica- 
tion of The Fun Shop. We do not pay by the 
word and, in the great majority of cases, our 
rates are much higher than 1 cent. T herefore, 
we believe you should have either “good rates 
or “best rates” for our classification. We dont 
want to give the impression either that we are 
syndicating humor to the extent that where a con- 
tribution that comes to us is syndicated as a regular 
feature. The Fun Shop is the only thing that 1s 
syndicated. Material is bought for it much as 
Life and others buy material.” 
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Good Hardware and The Progressive Grocer, 
publications of the trade division of the Butterick 
Publishing Company, 912 Broadway, New York, 
are now under the editorship of G. K. Hanchett, 
who writes: “Your listing of our magazines in 
the Handy Market List is correct and we thank 
you. At the present time what The Progressive 
Grocer and Good Hardware particularly desire is 
materia! relating to Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Let the writer find out what the grocers and 
hardware dealers in his community have done in 
the past to promote the sale of holiday goods, and 
what they are planning to do this year. We want 
pictures of holiday window trims, store interior 
decorations and anything else that might interest 
or help the merchant who is out to increase his 
business. Short paragraphs from 100 to 200 words 
in length are snapped up eagerly, provided they 
contain some tangible idea. We prefer to have 
these paragraphs illustrated but we also buy many 
that are not accompanied by pictures. Longer 
articles of 1000 to 1500 words dealing with suc- 
cessful plans and methods of doing business are 
also desired. We like to have them accompanied 
by several pictures so that we may make a lay- 
out. What we don’t want is theorizing, preach- 
ing, or generalities. Both of our magazines try 
to get away from the dry-as-dust type of matter. 
Jokes are always welcome and right now we 
are in the market for good Thanksgiving and 
Christmas material. Our rates are from 1 to 2 
cents a word, and photographs bring from $1.00 
to $3.00 each. We try to decide on manuscripts 
within a day or so of the time they are received 
and payment is made on acceptance. Everything 
that comes into the office is carefully examined, 
and the name of the writer counts nothing with 
us; acceptances are based entirely on the value 
of the material.” 


Smart Sct, 119 W. Fortieth Street, New York, 
in its new guise as a “true story” magazine, makes 
this announcement: “Have you a story? Isn't 
there something of interest which you know and 
which might interest others? Perhaps some legend 
centers about your home town. Perhaps you know 
a story of love and sacrifice.. If you know such a 
story sit down and write it. Tell your story simply. 
Write it in the first person and give us the facts 
Just as they come to you.” 


The American Boy, 550 Lafayette Boulevard, 
Detroit, Mich. Walter P. McGuire, managing 
editor, sends this: “In the current AutHor & 
JourNALIsT we find our magazine listed as paying 
% to 1 cent per word for material on acceptance. 
The ‘acceptance’ is right, but it has been a long 
time since we paid less than 1 cent per word for 
material that we used. ‘One cent up’ would be 
a more correct statement.” 


Captain, 8 Southampton Street, Strand, London, . 


.C. 2, and Puck, Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E. C. 4, England, are said to be 
now defunct. 

: National Inland Waterways, 1623 Oliver Build- 
ing, Pittsburg, Pa., is having financial difficulties 
which it hopes to overcome within a few weeks, 
Slag to a letter from the editor to a contribu- 


(Continued on Page 25) 


Prize Contests 


Smart Set, 119 W. Fortieth Street, New York, 
announces: “We will publish one story each month 
by one of our readers telling what his or her ex- 
perience has been in marriage and what conclu- 
sion should be drawn from it. We will pay fifty 
dollars for each such story of not more than 
2000 words accepted for publication.” It is sug- 
gested that the stories should deal with such ques- 
tions as: Is marriage an aid to success? Should 
a young man make a success before he marries 
or should he marry and let his wife help him to 
succeed? Did you marry the only girl in the 
world so you could work out your problems to- 
gether, or did you marry a butterfly and find her 
holding you back? Did you marry a rich man? 
A poor man? Are you happy? “Write us your 
opinion and tell us what your experience has 
been,” the editors request. 


Liberty offers $1000 a week in a contest for 
“Tongue Twisters,” divided into ten cash prizes of 
$100 each. Contestants may submit as many offer- 
ings as they desire. None will be returned. Ad- 
dress Tongue Twisters, P. O. Box 1123, Chicago. 
Liberty also offers $5 each week for the best line 
written to complete a limerick printed on the 
Tongue-Twister page. The weekly also offers $5 
each for bright sayings of children which are ac- 
cepted for publication. Address Bright Sayings 
Editor, Liberty, Tribune Square, Chicago. 


Judge, 627 W. Forty-third Street, New York, 
offers $5.00 each for “Funnybones” or clever epi- 
grams acceptable for publication. Judge also con- 
tinues its weekly “fifty-fifty” contest, awarding a 
$25 prize for the cleverest second line for a dia- 
logue printed in the current issue. The “New Uses 
Editor” also offers $10 for each acceptable idea 
for a new use for Judge. Any number of sug- 
gestions may be submitted but none will be 
returned. 


. The Laird Extension Institute, Minneapolis, 
Minn., offers prizes of special interest to writers 
and prospective writers in connection with Dr. 
Richard Burton’s correspondence course in short- 
story writing. Anyone may compete. The con- 
test closes November 10, 1924. For the best solu- 
tion or completion in 100 words of a little plot 
skeleton written by Dr. Burton, three prizes are 
to be awarded as follows: First prize, $25.00; 
second prize, $10.00; third prize, $5.00. For more 
complete details, copy of plot, etc., see their ad- 
vertisement elsewhere in this issue. 


Joy of Living, 16 Hudson Street, New York, 
a magazine of the Better Life Publishing Com- 
pany, is offering a monthly prize of $10 for the 
best letter of fifty words suggesting the joy of 
living. Suggested subjects are “A Day at Work,” 
“A Day of Housework,” “An Outing,” “A Day 
at Business,” and “A Day at Camp.” 


The Writer's Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio, “is dis- 
continuing its detective story contest, recently an- 
nounced, because of several recent changes in the 
editorial department,” writes W. L. Gordon, who 
has succeeded T. C. O’Donnell as editor. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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THE EDITORS of Tue Avrnor & Joun- 
NALIsT maintain departments for the con- 
venience of those who desire authoritative 
advice upon their literary problems, 
training in the art of writing, or assistance 
in the preparation or marketing of manu- 
scripts. These departments are now in their 
ninth year of helpful service to writers, and 
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anteed the personal attention of the editors, 
and thus are assured of sincere, capable as- 
sistance and instruction, backed by a sub- 
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Course Suort-Story a 
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PROSE MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM. 
Manuscripts submitted to THe Avrnor & 
JouRNALIST, accompanied by the proper fee, 
are carefully read and frankly and con- 
structively criticised. Good features, as 
well as faults, are pointed out and remedies 
are suggested for the latter. Marketing ad- 
vice forms a part of this service. This de- 
partment is in charge of Mr. Edwin Hunt 
Hoover, successful writer of fiction and 
articles, associate editor of Tue Avutuor & 
Jovurnauist. The fees, which should accom- 
pany submitted manuscripts, are as fol- 
lows: Manuscripts up to 1500 words, $1.50; 
2500 words, $2; 3000 words, $2.50; 4000 
words, $2.75; 5000 words, $3; 7500 words, 
$3.50; 10,000 words, $4; tonger manuscripts, 
each 10,000 words, $3.50. Play manuscripts, 
$5 for each act.  Photoplays, double the 
prose manuscript rates. 


VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION. 
This distinctive service is in charge of Mr. 
John H. Clifford, whose scholarly help is 
highly recommended. The fees are 5 cents 
a line, minimum charge $1. 
MANUSCRIPT SALES AGENCY. A re- 
liable manuscript sales service is conducted 
for the convenience of readers and clients. 
A reading fee of $1 for each manuscript of 
5000 words or less, 20 cents for each addi- 
tional 1000 words or less, is charged. Ma- 
terial will be accepted for marketing only 
if the editors of THz Aurnor & JouRNAL- . 
1st consider it likely to sell; other material 
will be returned with brief explanatory 
criticism. Verse and photoplays not consid- 
ered by the Agency. 

LITERARY REVISION and MANU- 
SCRIPT TYPING are also included in the 
service offered to all readers. 


A Sequel to “Plotting the Tabloid Story” 


Which Appeared in Our July Issue 


When the Editor Says 
“Cut It Down” 


Where to Begin and What to Eliminate in Order to Preserve 
the Spirit and Action of the Story While 
Economizing on Words 
By Ralph R. Perry 


Assistant Editor, The Frontier. 


66 E would like to buy 
your story for the 
Blank Magazine if you will cut 
it from its present length of 
7000 words down to 5000, pre- 
serving the character delineation 
and the dramatic interest of the 
narrative,” writes the editor. 

Implied in that letter is a 
sale. Very possibly it’s a sale 
to a new market, or a chance 
to consolidate one just estab- 
lished. But “It can’t be done!” 
whispers the author to himself, 
and he curses the editor, and 
the editor’s judgment, throws 
the story onto his desk, and 
later, usually two or three weeks 
later, takes his pencil and hacks, 
ina frenzy. Far too often the 
story comes sailing back after 
all. Cutting ’em! It calls for 
dogged determination to stick 
.to the plot and to draw a black pencil 
through the paragraphs of fine description 
that are the pride of your heart. 

Now, subject to the general proviso that 
every story presents its own individual prob- 
lem, I shall give some rules for cutting man- 
uscript, as practised in newspaper syndi- 
cate offices where boiling a 75,000-word 
novel down to 35,000 words or less is a 
matter of ordinary routine. 

1. The plot is what the editor wants. He 
does not expect impossibilities. He knows 
that the story he buys may not be as good 
from a literary or artistic standpoint as the 
one you originally submitted, but he wants 
It to be as exciting and entertaining. If 
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he had wanted you to change 
the plot, he would have said so 
specifically. 

Cutting is difficult because a 
writer’s pride is more concerned 
with the passages of description 
and character-drawing in the 
story than with the bald plot 
synopsis that he makes live and 
move by the use of words. The 
whole secret of cutting, of 
course, is to take out everything 
that is not essential to the plot, 
and the remainder of these rules 
only suggest a method by which 
a writer can do it in spite of 
personal feelings. They are go- 
ing to be badly lacerated, but 
cheer up. Remember it’s the 
editor’s funeral, and you can 
use the original manuscript 
when you publish your book. 

2. Write a careful synopsis 
of your plot. It should not be over 200 
words long for a 7000-word story, and not 
more than 1500 words for a novel. 

3. Condense the beginning of your story 
as much as possible. The first three pages 
of a short-story usually can be told in a 
page, because it is at the beginning that a 
writer will commonly put those descriptions 
of atmosphere and loose conversations which 
decorate the story without advancing the 
plot. Nine times out of ten you can present 
your initial complication in a page and by 
doing so gain five or six hundred words that 
will be needed later when you come to deal 
with the big scene. 

4. Confine the rest of the story to what 
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the characters said and did. Cut paragraphs 
of description, explanations of how the char- 
acters looked as they spoke, and what they 
thought before they acted, with an unflinch- 
ing pencil. Strangely enough, the effect of 
what you have eliminated will cling to the 
story. If memory serves, Stevenson did not 
insert a word of explanation in the quarrel 
between Mr. Henry and The Master of 
Ballantrae. But nothing could be clearer 
than that One was cold, calculating, and 
deadly; the other rash and fiery-tempered. 
They acted and spoke so. 

5. Eliminate everything that does not de- 
velop a point made in the synopsis. After 
rewriting the first three pages, count the 
number of words to the line of manuscript. 
Check every idea against the synopsis, and 
as you finish each page make a note of the 
number of lines deleted. Add up this col- 
umn of figures often: when you’ve cut as 
much as the editor wants out, stop. 

The last pages of a short-story can sel- 
dom be cut without spoiling the narrative. 
Writers are in the full swing of the narra- 
tive (or a little tired) when they turn out 
the last five pages. Unconsciously they 
condense. Besides, the big scene is usually 
there, and it is for that the editor is paying 
you. 

As a practical example of the operation 
of these rules a tabloid story is printed be- 
low. It has not been cut, but to write a 
story that is complete in less than 1500 words 
one must follow a synopsis with Spartan 
fortitude—and that is the whole trick in cut- 
ting manuscript. Let us summarize the 
story as follows: 

Ah Chu deliberately disregards 
warnings not to carry a large 
sum of money through a tough 
district of Chicago late Satur- 
day night, and entices a hold- 
up man into following him to 


his laundry where friends are | 


in ambush to rob the would-be 
robber. 


CONFUCIUS GRINS 


By Jack Wooprorp 
(Reprinted by permission, The D. P. Syndicate) 
A® CHU rolled his eyes to the left and turned 


his head a little; in this position he could see, 


almost directly behind him. Turning slightly to 
the right he repeated the process. Though he had 
not seemed to do so he had carefully scanned the 
entire banking floor. ; 


When the payer shoved out the large package, 
containing one hundred dollars in one-dollar bills, 
held together by a brown strap, Ah Chu tucked 
them into one spacious sleeve and smiled at the 
teller. 

“Laundry business must be velly good now-a- 
days,” said the young man behind the grill. “At 
least it seems to be velly good for you—your de. 
posits run higher than any of the other Chinese 
laundrymen’s around here.” 

“Yes,” agreed the Chinaman, smiling. 
ness all-time good by Ah Chu.” 

“You better watch your step, though,” cau- 
tioned the clerk in a kindly manner. “Bad busi- 
ness for you to carry a big wad of paper money 
around like that, especially on Saturday night— 
you know what this neighborhood is. I don’t see 
why you always take a bunch of money out with 
you, anyway, every time you come to make a de- 
posit. Of course it’s none of my business, but 
you're a good chink and I’d hate to see you get 


“Busi- 


a 
“Ah Chu alla-time watch’um careful, son,” the 
Oriental replied as he turned and shuffled away 
from the window. Going to the counter in the 
center of the floor he withdrew the package from 
his sleeve, laid it upon the desk, broke the strap 
and meticulously counted each bill, carefully feel- 
ing every one to make sure that there were not 
two stuck together, and turning them over very 
slowly and awkwardly. Satisfied at last, he 
rolled his almond eyes to right and left before 
going on. Apparently reassured, he again tucked 
the wad into his sleeve and shuffled toward the 
door. 

Note there is no description of 
the bank, Ah Chu, or the pay- 
ing teller, which might have 
occupied 500 words. This is 
the first page of the manu- 
script. In it the author has es- 
tablished the facts that Ah 
Chu has disregarded the warn- 
ing, that he is recklessly ex- 
posing his money, and that this 
recklessness is habitual. To 
carry home money after mak- 
ing a deposit is queer. A ppar- 
ently it is safe, for Ah Chus 
deposits are high. The initial 
complication has been com- 
pletely presented, and a fact 
- planted to make the sudden 
twist at the conclusion more 

convincing. 

Out into the busy swirl of West Madison Street 
emerged the laundryman. A dozen rough-looking 
characters stood about on the outside of the bank, 
loafing up against convenient posts or talking m 
low tones to each other at the curb. A policeman 
walked slowly back and forth, idly swinging his 


’ club while austerely eyeing the men who st 


about. Seeing Ah Chu the officer promptly 
walked toward him. 
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“You're one damn fool chink,” he growled. “How 
many times have I got to tell you not to do your 
banking on Saturday nights? This is the third 
time I’ve seen you here this evening; are you try- 
ing to commit suicide?” 

“Ah Chu velly solly,” mourned the Chinaman. 
“No come no more tonight; me careful, you velly 
good man watch’um out for Ah Chu.” With a 
grimace not wholly pleasant nor thankful he 
shuffled along until he came to the third cross- 
street. Turning south at the intersection he pro- 
ceeded toward the laundry. 

The above would be cut if we 
were condensing this story to 
1000 words. It repeats points 
already made, but previously 
we were not sure whether Ah 
Chu was deliberately disre- 
garding the teller’s warnings 
or not. Now he resents the in- 
terference of the policeman, 
and the latter’s solicitude 
shows that the Chinese is run- 
ning a genuine risk. All this 
is important preparation—but 
it could come out. 

Before he had gone two blocks his sixth sense 
informed him that someone was following. Glanc- 
ing carefully backward he saw a large, flashily 
dressed individual swinging along at an everin- 
creasing pace. Hurrying his steps, Ah Chu man- 
aged to reach a block devoted almost entirely to 
business, and consequently more brilliant as to in- 
candescent illuminatio. than the surrounding 
streets. Deliberately he walked completely around 
the block. When he had arrived at the point from 
which he had started Ah Chu approached a slant- 
ing section of plate-glass window and appeared to 
gaze at the display of heathen men’s furnishings 
within; in reality he was using the glass as a mir- 
ror in which to watch for the reflection of the 
individual whom he had seen following—knowing 
that if the man should appear now, after having 
been led completely around an entire block, there 
would be no question as to whether he was fol- 
lowing him. 

Sure enough, in a moment, the heavy-set figure 
appeared upon the glass, not ten feet behind where 
Ah Chu stood. Turning quickly the Chinaman. van- 
ished into an alley, running with all speed the mo- 
ment he had attained its embracing shadow. 

Less than ten words of de- 
scription, the rest tells what 
Ah Chu did. The bald facts. 
of the situation are enough to 
hold interest. 
story does demand more imag- 
ination on the part of the read- 
er, but he will stay with you 
if the story promises to make 
it worth while. There is no 
transition paragraph. We 
know who Nick Haggerty 


A condensed 


must be, and his arts have dis- 
closed what kind of man he is. 
We can even guess where and 
how he was born and raised. 


Nick Haggerty ripped out a curse as he at- 
tempted to see in the sudden dense blackness of 
the alleyway. His eyes, set to the hard brilliance 
of the electrics upon the lighted thoroughfare, 
refused to function in the sudden gloom. Never- 
theless he made his way along, keeping one hand 
against the wall, hoping that in a moment it would 
be possible to see more clearly. After about two 
minutes of this his eyes were attracted by a sud- 
den light some fifty feet ahead. A door had been 
opened and, standing silhouetted against the light 
which streamed forth from within, was the figure 
of the man he had been following, his hand still 
buried in the sleeve of his tunic, clutching, no 

Nick smiled to himself in the darkness as he 
pulled from the inside pocket of his coat a short 
length of pipe and crept stealthily toward the 
lighted doorway. Before he could reach a spot 
close enough to strike, the Chinaman disappeared 
within and Nick heard the door slam. He sprang 
forward toward the point; the light still issued 
from the crack beneath it. As Nick applied one 
eye to the keyhole the light flashed out. Rather 
glad of this, the outlaw fished in his pockets for 
the set of keys which he carried for just such 
emergencies. With little difficulty one was so man- 
ipulated as to work the tumblers in the crude lock, 
and the door swung slowly open. 

Lead pipe in one hand and revolver in the other 
Nick cautiously felt his way down the stairway 
just inside the door. The solid darkness and al- 
most assaulting silence within began to get upon 
the crook’s nerves. Ardently he wished to use 
his flashlight and make an examination of the 
place, but somehow he dared not. Hardened as 
he was to such nocturnal excursions Haggerty be- 
gan to feel a strange new sense of dread creep- 
ing over him. Standing stock-still in the solid 
darkness he hardly dared breathe; his grip upon 
the gun and the section of pipe was so tense as 
to bend the soft lead of the latter. 

Suddenly the light flashed on and Nick, blinded 
for a second, threw up his arm protectingly. With 
a sickly attempt at a nonchalant grin he dutifully 
dropped the weapons as the spokesman of the 
armed group of a dozen Orientals commanded 
him to do so. 

Nick’s progress down the al- 
ley could be cut somewhat, but 
the author is well under his 
word limit, and wants to leave 
in all the action he can. The 
preparation implied in “a 
strange new sense of dread” 
is legitimate enough, but the 
reader already expects some- 
thing out of the ordinary to 
happen. Note that the scene 
of the hold-up is not described 
—it is enough to know his 
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friends are awaiting in am- 


bush. 


Ah Chu pushed open the door of Isadore Cohen’s 
establishment with the air of one long accus- 
tomed to the place. Without a word of unnec- 
essary explanation he approached the counter and 
began digging in the folds of his loosely fitting 
garments. 

“Oy gevaldt!” exclaimed Cohen, “four times in 
vun nighdt?” Ah Chu ignored him. 

“Velly fine gun,” he argued, laying down the 
almost new army Colt; “pop-light, alee-same new ; 
necktie pin, velly fine; many keys, unlock any 
door ; clock, chain; pen, much ink in handle; knife, 
all gold; cigalette-box, cigalette-handle; you giv’m 
twenty dollar for whole bunch—yes? I giv’m you 
velly cheap this time. This man he hav’m two- 
hundred-fifty dollar money, too, so I giv’m you 
velly, velly cheap, yes? Hurry up, Mr. Cloen, 
bank he still not close, maybe can get there once 
more tonight—yes?” 


The introduction of Cohen is a 


clever bit of cutting. It lets 
us visualize the hold-up as 
well as if it were described, 
and it also gives the motive 
for Ah Chw’s acts far more 
vividly than would have been 
possible if we had seen him 
taking these articles away 
from Nick. We can imagine 
the latter’s chagrin, and the 
Chinaman’s glee. Robbing the 
robber is profitable. 


M* WOODFORD had four points to 

make. I consider that he made each 
adequately, and told a story that would 
usually be diluted to at least 2500 words in 
less than 1500. He did it by sticking to the 
plot—which is easier to do in cutting a story 
than in writing it. 


The British Press 


By Reginald H. W. Cox 


Of the Editorial Department C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., London, England, Pub- 
lishers of Pearson’s Weekly, Pearson’s Magazine, Novel 
Magazine, and Others 


WAS interested in Charles B. McCray’s 
article on “Those Other Presses” in the 
June issue of Toe Aurnor & JourNatisr. 
The American writer will certainly need 
a little practice before he can adapt his man- 
uscripts for sale on the English literary 
market. The case is just the same as that 
of the English writer endeavoring to sell 
his work in America. 

English editors are very hard on “Amer- 
icanisms”—as real American words are 
termed. They want the English of their 
papers to be smooth and easy-running, and 
not written in the usual American “bustle 
style.” Many of your writers would be 
surprised if they were to see the average 
American manuscript (which has appeared 
as it was written in an American journal ) 


for ‘favor. 


after it has been adapted by an English sub- 
editor for publication. I have known cases 
in which a story has been entirely rewritten 
by the subeditor, and, owing to the number 
of corrections, the manuscript has had to 
be typed again before being sent to the 
printers. 


Your contributor says: “Englishmen 
prefer different ways of spelling in such 
words as ‘drest’ for ‘dressed,’ and ‘favour’ . 


I should like to point out to him that 
from our point of view it is the American 
who prefers to spell the English words dif- 
ferently. And then, also, the Englishman 
does not spell the first word “drest.” He 
spells it “dressed.” 


Mr. Carhart is the author of more than 100 articles published 
within the past four years in Outlook, American Forestry and 
other periodicals—a practical man who gives us a practical 
recipe for putting articles across with the magazines. He is a 
landscape architect and city planner, and formerly was with the 


government forest service. 


Tone-Color in Articles 


Cause Your Reader to See, Feel, Taste, Hear and Smell, 
and You Will Have Achieved That Elusive 
Thing Called Atmosphere 


By Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 


ARTICLES 
should not be dead 
things. They tell 
facts, but even 
facts can he lively 
and interesting. 

One of the most 
successful meth- 
ods I have used 
for making an ar- 
ticle more than a 
monotonous state- 
ment of fact is 
what I call “tone- 
color.” If you 
know music you 
will understand 
immediately what 
Imean. When an orchestra plays some con- 
cert composition the violins state the fact— 
the theme of the movement. Then comes 
the reiteration of that theme in some other 
choir. The oboe, English horn, violas or 
some other group restates the theme in 
varying kinds of tonal quality. They lend 
background. They give atmosphere. 

In fiction two terms cover the same thing. 
They are atmosphere and local color. Per- 
haps those two terms overlap. For the 
article, however, I call the addition of in- 
cident, of descriptive passages, or anything 
that gives a tonal variation to the theme or 
background, tone-color. 

Illustrations will help to bring out this 
dressing-up process which takes place 
when one adds tone-color to the article; for 
it is the clothing of fact with some form of 
beauty. It is creating a sort of illusion which 
las been so often referred to in connec- 
tion with fiction in these columns. 

_On my desk are three newly finished ar- 
ticles which are soon to go out storming the 


ARTHUR HAWTHORNE 
CARHART 


citadel of the editorial office, there to collect 
rejection slips or the “bacon.” In each 
article there is tone-color. The first is a 
description of how to make a garden of 
wild flowers. Here is the lead. 


There are few lovers of gardens who have not 
at some time wished for a bit of wild garden; 
some place where ferns arch and jack-in-the-pulpit 
stands erect and sedate under his green striped 
awning. 


It sounds the keynote of the writing. 
Then follows a discussion of methods and 
materials which one must know in making 
a wild garden. Later the following restates 
the general theme in this bit of counterpoint. 


There is a charm: about the wild garden which 
one cannot well pass by without wishing that he 
had one. The gay colors of the paintbrush, pen- 
stemons, or even the brilliant flowers of the cacti, 
make a bright spot in the home grounds. Bright 
columbines, wood lilies, the plumy ferns and feath- 


-ery meadow rue have a daintiness not possessed by 


the sturdy flowers which grow in full sun or damp 
places. 


COLOR, light and shadow, texture, the 
coolness of the shadow or the heat of 
full sun, the odor of the flowers, anything 
to make the reader see the garden, smell 
the flowers, wish for a place like it, is 
brought into this drapery which is hung 
around the bare facts relating to soil, spe- 
cies, site and methods. 

The second article considers the cussed- 
ness of the tourist when he shoots at a sign. 
Instead of coming right to the point and 
calling such a man any plain garden variety 
of names, the act is likened to certain acts 
of a pack rat. A certain atmosphere is 
given to this dislikable petty vandal through 
the comparison. Besides there is a little 
excursion into natural history regarding the 
habits of the pack rat which gives a chance 
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to come back in the next paragraph from a 
slightly different angle and hammer straight 
and hard on a plain fact. 


Like white-helmeted soldiers, the sangre de 
Cristos stand in a single rank for over a hundred 
miles. They are in the San Isabel National For- 
est of Southern Colorado. Doolittle (one of the 
men I “hung” the story on) had seen storm clouds 
whip around their craggy heads the day before the 
car had made the long climb to the Spanish Peaks. 
In summer the Cristos are severe, with only little 
patches of snow flecking their sides; little patches 
which become acres and acres as one toils up the 
challenging sides of these majestic mountains and 
finally reaches the timberline meadows where the 
last struggling outpost of the forest flattens trunk 
and branch against the rocks in an effort to 
hang on. 


The third article tells of the scenic values 
which are tucked away in the “woodlots” of 
the National Forests. If one were to state 
baldly that there were unexcelled play- 
grounds in the National Forests he might 
be forceful enough to get it over in plain 
statements,*but they cannot have the appeal 
that the tone-color statement of the fact has. 

A description of any human sensation or 
perception can lend tone-color to an article. 
If you are writing an outdoor article, make 
the reader smell the campfire, experience the 
dreary wetness of a rainy day in camp, feel 
the cool, hard cliff as you take him climbing 
up the side of a mountain, sense the vast 
feeling of littleness that conres to one when 
standing on the top of a high mountain, 
awed by the majesty of the outlook. If it 
is a chicken article and written up in any 
form other than a mere tabulation of fact, 
the sheen of feathers, the cocky walk of a 
rooster, the clucking of a mother hen, might 
add life to an otherwise dead description. Or 
if one were writing of shortcakes, the deep, 
rich color of the full ripe berries, the crispy 
crunch of the delicious crust, the smooth, 
velvety whipped cream, which looks like new 
snow against the red of the berries—is there 
a wielder of the typewriter so dumb that 
he could not burst forth in a regular sym- 
phony about shortcakes ! 


"THE proof of the writing is the printing 

thereof (with apologies to someone). 
In the following bit of writing, which was 
the introduction to a series of short descrip- 
tive articles of trips in national playgrounds, 
I started out definitely to create an illusion. 
I wanted the reader to smell, feel, see and 
otherwise sense outdoor things and long to 


get out among them. I loaded these para- 
graphs with tone-color as heavily as possible 
without making them nothing but a proces- 
sion of adjectives. They were published in 
May, 1922, American Forestry. 


Vacation time is coming! The smudgy buds on 
the street trees, the birds, in spite of their grimy 
dress soiled by the smoke of the city, tell of it— 
it is in the air. The technical diagnostician might 
say that these are spring fever symptoms, but all 
know that it is the call to the open places begin- 
ning to exert itself and that it will culminate in a 
trip into the hills, along a tree-bordered stream, or 
in automobile over the broad highways. 

Mother Nature calls to her truant child, man, 
The shadowland, where tall, arched trees let little 
darts of sunshine through to dapple the forest 
floor, is a part of our’ being. Stone walls, steel 
girders, or tiled floors are not. The rushing bab- 
ble of the brook where it gurgles over the stony 
stream-bed, the swish of the truant breeze through 
the bushes and grasses, the smashing roar of the 
thunder god are our true mother tongue. The 
thousands and thousands of years our ancestors 
spent in the open have come to us in the call of 
the outdoors as a heritage. We must heed it. We 
return to nature to get inspiration, better health 
and relief from all of the ills that our artificial 
surroundings breed. 

Do you seek a camp in the wilds reached by 
pack trip, or is it a picnic in woody glen you will 
prefer? Are you already sniffing the smell of 
the crisp bacon as it sizzles over the fire, in the 
morn? Does the smell of “coffee in the woods 
at dawn” carried on the breeze that fans your 
cheek come to your nostrils as you sit at your 
desk, or in your den? Does the tug of an imag- 
inary trout make your hand suddenly grip the 
penholder and your eyes get filmy in retrospec- 
tion of some fight with a game old rainbow or 
mackinaw ? 

Does your heart yearn for communion with 
broad lakes or high peaks? Are your feet itchy to 
scramble up the face of a cliff lying between you 
and the pinnacle which challenges you to the climb? 
Can you feel the press of the cool rock against 
your body where you cling to the surface for a 
brief moment of rest? Can you hear the rattle 
and see the jump of the rock dislodged by your 
feet as it bounds towards the bottom of the 
canyon? 


" I believe this idea of giving atmosphere 
(tone-color) will apply to every sort of ar- 
ticle one may write. It gives the pitch of 
the story. It gives it life. It makes the 
reader feel, long for the attainment of some 
worthy objective or understanding of some 
worth-while thing. And if your article 
does not do that you better not write it. 


' Likewise, if this tone-color splashing of the 


facts will bring that attainment about more 
naturally, whole-heartedly, conclusively, it 15 
something you want to put in your work. 


Shall We Take a Story Course? 


A Recipe For the Writer Who Finds Himself 
“Going Stale’; Our Friends Who Could 
Write “If They Had Time” 


By Eve Woodburn Leary 


could be writers but for one reason— 

they haven’t the time. I know this is 
true, because they have told me so. If they 
only had time they would put my modest ef- 
forts to shame, landing with both feet im- 
mediately in The Saturday Evening Post or 
The Atlantic Monthly as the mood might 
dictate. Apparently, I am gifted with forty- 
eight hours a day to their meager twenty- 
four. Besides, is not writing the easiest 
occupation in the world? To be sure it is! 
Like the lilies of the field, writers toil not, 
neither do they spin. Yet Solomon—All 
that writers do is to open thin envelopes con- 
taining fat checks! It’s a great life if you 
don’t weaken ! 

Ah, that little “if.” One woman assured 
me emphatically.that she could write poetry. 
I told her to go ahead and sell some and 
gave her a market list. I haven’t heard any- 
thing since about her remarkable talent! 

Another girl, heaven help her, assures me 
earnestly that she can write scenarios. I 
urge her to try it out! 

And the short-story writers! They are 
fairly teeming with ideas. All right. Tell 
them to put them on paper and go ahead. 
But they haven’t time to put them on paper. 
Oh, some do. I have in mind now two who 
are putting their ideas on paper. The re- 
sult? They write well; they have a good 
command of English; they present interest- 
ing situations and a denouement. But there 
is no climax, no big scene. They haven’t 
mastered the first rudiments of the game. 
Tell them? Hardly. Both are convinced 
that they are vastly more intelligent than I 
am, and if I attempted criticism, they’d sus- 
pect me of being jealous. Perhaps, some 
day, if they don’t get tired and disgusted in 
the meantime, they’ll stumble upon a cli- 
max, work out a regular plot and sell a 
Story. Until then, so far as I am concerned, 
they'll have to grope along. 

I have been writing about six years and 


be all of my friends 
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I’ve studied the game pretty thoroughly 
from all angles. I’ve had plenty of hard. 
knocks and I anticipate a few more, but 
they’ve knocked me ahead and I’m grateful 
for them. And because I’ve made something 
over a thotisand dollars in the past five 
months, I believe I’ve learned a bit, not only 
about the art of writing, but about the art 
of selling. 


_? begin with, I studied technique for 

the first two years. I read every book 
I could get upon the subject and learned 
what a short-story is before I attempted to 
market anything. During my six years of 
writing, I’ve never had an editorial criticism 
on my technique. My short-story might 
have been weak or flat or uninteresting, but 
at least it was a short-story from intro- 
duction to denouement. If I ever write a 
sketch I'll know it is a sketch and not a 
short-story, and I won’t try to tell editors 
that I am submitting a short-story for their 
consideration. 


Apropos of all this, I recently asked an 
editor if she thought anyone ever sat down 
and calmly dashed off a short-story and sold 
it the first time out to a first-rate magazine. 
I said I had often wondered about this; 
that one must either be much brighter than 
I to accomplish such a feat, or else a bigger 
liar. She assured me that they were bigger 
liars! 

After I had been selling for about three 
years, I fell into indolent habits. I was not, 
at that time, and have never been, dependent 
upon my writing as a means of livelihood— 
which is a misfortune. Therefore I struck 
a period of laziness, and I wondered what 
I had better do about it. The short-story 
course was the solution, and if I ever be- 
come lazy and indolent again, I’ll take an- 
other course. Here was exactly the discip- 
line needed; and besides the excellent dis- 
cipline, I learned many things. The work 
that I did during the course paid for it 
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many times over. A writer is his own boss 
and unless he has something inside driving 
him mercilessly he must have some sort of 
discipline occasionally and the short-story 
course is the answer. 

This may sound as if I were trying to 
sell stock in some correspondence school. 
No, I’m just relating my own experience ; 
the short-story course filled a great need at 
a trying period in my work, and I can’t 
help wishing to pass this information along 
to others who are in need of discipline, or 
who are groping blindly after a little sight. 


Now: when people tell me that they 

could write if they only knew how to 
get started, I unhesitatingly refer them to 
the short-story course. If they have the 
ability in them, the course will bring it out 
and make the road easier; if they haven’t, 
they’ll soon know it and become discouraged, 


and editors will be saved the pain of exam- 
ining their efforts. 

Not everybody can write. I once thought 
differently, but now I am certain that some 
people could never become writers. One 
must have a lively imagination, and some 
people haven’t the slightest. One may learn 
all of the rules pertaining to writing, but 
without imagination it is-useless. A minis- 
ter once gave me a plot for a short-story. [ 
hate to have people give me plots (prob- 
ably you do also) but I must pass this one 
along. Briefly, poor fellow, rich girl, par- 
ents’ opposition! Opposition overcome, poor 
fellow marries rich girl, they live happily 
ever after! Ye gods! How can a man with 
a mind like that picture heaven and hell? 

The rule for success in writing? Here is 
the shortest one I know. Imagination, plus 
a short-story course, plus work. Result— 
thin envelopes! Fat checks! Try it out! 


The Man at the Window 


I see a man sitting all day by his window, 
Thinking, smoking, writing, 
Thinking, smoking, writing ; 


At night I see his shadow against the curtain— 
Reading, smoking, smiling, 
Reading, smoking, weeping. 


Day after day, week after week, I see him 
Thinking, smoking, thinking ; 
Passing, I hear the music of typewriter keys, 
Writing, writing, writing. 


* 


* 


One day the question in city, town, and outpost: 
“Have you read “The Human?’ 
The best thing of the year!” 


Millions of souls are thrilled, 

Millions are fired with courage to do, 

Because of a man sitting all-day by his window, 
Thinking, smoking, writing, 
Thinking, smoking, writing. 


Gordon J. Platt. 


Why Few Original Scenarios 


Are 


Sold 


Pearl Keating, Editor-in-Chief for Warner Brothers Productions, 
Says Lack of Originality Prevents Aspirants from 
Engaging the Attention of Producers 


An Interview by Edwin Hunt Hoover 


“WHAT advan- 
tage has the 
graduate of a 


‘school of in- 
struction’ when 
he offers a man- 
uscript to the 
producer of 
screen plays?” 


Mrs. Pearl 
Keating, editor- 
in-chief for 
Warner Broth- 
ers Productions, 
smiled reminis- 
cently—or was 
it indulgently ?—-at the question. 


“None whatever,” she replied, “so far as 
my observation goes. Between twenty-five 
and fifty scripts a month come to my studio 
from the students of one leading school of 
scenario-writing alone. They are ‘got up’ 
ina form calculated to impress the unini- 
tiated—with pigeonhole numbers, file num- 
bers, etc., but thus far none has even en- 
gaged our serious consideration. The great- 
est difficulty with these synopses is that they 
do not show originality; there is nothing 
creative about them; and unless a writer has 
the native ability to create something novel 
from a screen standpoint, no school of in- 
struction can teach him how to do it.” 


“But don’t these schools teach the novice 
something about the technique employed in 


PEARL KEATING 


the making of motion pictures?” I inquired. | 


66" RHAT would be almost impossible—to 

furnish students with information 
concerning the up-to-date technique,” Mrs. 
Keating declared, “when those of us who 
are in intimate touch with conditions can 
scarcely keep up with improvements. The 


motion - picture | 
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technical development of the industry is far 
outstripping creative advancement of au- 
thors. I shall not soon forget my astonish- 
ment the day our head electrician invited 
me out on the ‘lot’ to inspect a new lighting 
system. By means of one gigantic reflector 
he was able to illuminate an entire ‘set’— 
which rendered obsolete thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of equipment and enabled us to 
dispense with twelve or fourteen electrical 
assistants. Also it changed the entire 
method of handling a continuity then in 
process of being written.” 
“Don’t unsolicited ‘originals’ ever get to 
‘first base’?” was another query. 
hd came her prompt and emphatic 
answer. “Because—for another and 
vital reason—we have no protection on this 
type of manuscript in the matter of copy- 
right. A script cannot be copyrighted un- 
less it has been published.” As an illustra- 
tion Mrs. Keating cited: “John Jones 
might come to us with an original story of 
tremendous power. Suppose we should buy 
it, spend two hundred thousand dollars in 
producing it and then, when we are ready to 
release, should be visited by Mr. Jones’s 
brother, claiming that he had a verbal un- 
derstanding with his relative, in the pres- 
ence of witnesses, that he was to partici- 
pate in the financial proceeds of the story. 
We should have to make another contract, 
if the author-brother consented, or pay out 
a large sum to quiet title to the manuscript. 
Even then we would not be protected in our 
rights: someone else might lay claim to an 
interest, with demands that we must either 
submit to or scrap the production. Warner 
Brothers employ an attorney who does noth- 
ing but investigate titles—our undisputed 
rights to the name and subject matter of 
manuscripts that we buy. Frequently we 
have to change the name of a story when 
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produced tor the screen because someone 
has used it before. You have no idea of the 
complications that sometimes arise. So you 
will understand why we would hesitate in 
the purchase of an ‘original’ even if it were 
a ‘world-beater.’ We might contract to buy 
it after publication, but it would be useless 
to us until such time as it had appeared on 
the newsstands in the form of fiction.” 

“Then is it impossible for the writer of 
‘originals’ to break into the movies?” 

“Oh, no-—no, indeed!” Mrs. Keating ex- 
claimed. “The writer who has the training 
and creative ability may succeed—under 
conditions. Our recruits are being drafted 
largely from the ranks of newspaper men 
and women. Their practical education in 
knowing news and what interests the pub- 
lic is extremely valuable. It makes for cre- 
ative ability. Some time ago a brilliant 
young reporter submitted a manuscript. 
For a number of reasons, his work was 
not acceptable, principally because he 
had no working knowledge of conditions 
in the motion-picture industry ; also because 
his script was an ‘original.’ However, his 
manuscript contained something new. It 
showed his ability to create. He had imag- 
ination. [ invited him to my office and told 
him that I would arrange for him to re- 
ceive sufficient salary to enable him to live 
for a year while he studied conditions in the 
moving-picture business. He accepted; fol- 
lowed the camera man out on location; 
watched methods of directorship; studied 
actors and actresses in the various scenes; 
observed means employed to obtain lighting 
effects ; how ‘sets’ are built, and all the rest. 
At the end of a year he was further edu- 
cated as an assistant director, and finally was 
allowed to ‘sit in’ with continuity writers to 
study their methods. He is progressing 
famously and will, no doubt, write ‘orig- 
inals’ under his own name, under contract 
in the studio. This, of course, will be 
rather different from offering ‘originals’ as 
an outsider.” 


MB:: KEATING herself is a newspaper 

woman. She has been an actress, and 
is a playwright, being the author of at least 
two Broadway successes. For several years 
before giving up her work as a dramatic 
critic she went to Hollywood during the 
summer, associating with movie folk and 
learning the ‘low down’ of the profession 


from the writer’s, producer’s, technician’s 
and actor’s standpoint. Her rise was mete- 
oric and for three years she has been head 
of the Warner Brothers scenario depart- 
ment. Her decisions have directed the in- 
vestment of millions of dollars. Her judg- 
ment as to story value has been unerring, 
Of seven “best sellers” bought by Warner 
Brothers for current production, three were 
purchased—or contracted for—while in the 
galley sheets. 


EGARDING the exploitation value of 

an author’s name, and its consequent 
value to a producer of motion pictures, Mrs. 
Keating points to Willa Cather’s “A Lost 
Lady.” Published first as a serial in a mag- 
azine it had twelve million readers—count- 
ing five readers to each issue of the maga- 
zine; later, as a book and reprinted in other 
magazines, the story had three million ad- 
ditional readers. Mrs. Keating called the 
attention of exhibitors of films—to whom 
Warner Brothers recently tendered a ban- 
quet in Denver—to the fact that fifteen mil- 
lion people, all prospective attendants at ex- 
hibitars’ picture theaters, knew about “A 
Lost Lady” even before the producer start- 
ed to advertise the film version. Besides 
these, countless hundreds of thousands have 
heard about the book, are interested, and 
will view the picture through curiosity if 
nothing else—though this promises to be one 
of the most emotional, vivid, and worth- 
while of the current Warner productions. 

Mrs. Keating’s attention was called to the 
recent “emergency program of a photoplay 
writing school which apprised amateur au- ° 
thors of a desperate scarcity of moving- 
picture material—producers, it seemed, not 
knowing which way to turn for manuscripts. 
She chuckled, replying: 

“Within the few days preceding my de- 
parture from New York, more than fifty 
authors of established reputation offered 
Warner Brothers their published work for 
consideration—none of which proved avail- 
able, because we have already purchased all 
material necessary for our 1924 program 
and three best sellers for 1925 production. 
And I have heard nothing from other pro- 
ducers about their suffering from any lack 
of screenable stories. There is a wealth of 
published material, and it is difficult to 1mag- 
ine a condition which would cause produc- 
ers to send out an appeal to ‘outside’ writers 
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of ‘originals.’ There was a time when pro- 
ducers bought ‘originals,’ but so many com- 
plications arose and such rapid progress has 
been made in the industry, that producers 
are getting away from it. They have got 
away from it.” 

“Then the writer who submits his pub- 
lished stories to your studio would stand a 
better chance of having his work accepted 
than the writer who offered an_ original 
synopsis or scenario, even though it had been 
prepared under the tutelage of a school for 
scenario writers ?” 

“Of course. The former has something 
to sell—a copyrighted product. It has a cer- 
tain exploitation value. The latter has noth- 
ing—except perhaps an idea. If that idea 
is a good one it will sell to a fiction maga- 
zine and then we may be in a position to do 
business with the author. The magazine 
story may not appear on the screen under 
the author’s name, but we might incorpo- 
rate the ‘good idea’ in a production along 
with several others similarly purchased. One 
of our forthcoming pictures is a composite 
of six magazine stories. Warner Brothers 
bought the motion-picture rights to them be- 
cause each contained an incident, episode, or 
idea that would fit into a scenario to be 
written by a member of our staff. We paid 
a thousand dollars for rights to a book be- 
cause we wanted to use one character in it. 


But it wouldn’t have been worth a dime to 
us in synopsis form; nor could any scenario 
school have taught the author to create the 
particular character that attracted us. 

“T have been offered positions with sev- 
eral of these schools of scenario writing,” 
Mrs. Keating went on, “but I have been 
obliged to refuse. There is nothing I could 
teach the novice unless I had him or her 
under my personal supervision in the studio. 
The student would have to possess cultural 
background, experience, the creative in- 
stinct, adaptability, a receptive mind, and the 
capacity for hard work—and must devote 
his entire time to the studio or on location. 
It is not a part-time undertaking. Very few 
have the qualifications ; fewer yet can afford 
to quit paying positions on the gamble that 
they will succeed as scenario writers; nor 
could I afford the time necessary to select 
promising students and undertake to educate 
them. Therefore, for me to appear on the 
staff or board of one of these schools would 
simply be ‘lending my name’—which. I can- 
not afford to do, either.” 

“T cannot emphasize too strongly the ne- 
cessity for a writer to get inside the indus- 
try if he is to succeed in writing for the 
screen: either that or let him establish him- 
self as a producer of excellent fiction. Both 
are avenues of approach, and aside from 
these I know of no other.” 


ANOTHER BITTNER ARTICLE COMING 


A. H. Bittner, who has been termed by H. Bedford-Jones “the big boy on the contents 
page of Tue AutTHor & JourNALIst,” has been very busy during the past months helping to 
launch Doubleday, Page & Company's new fiction magazine, The Frontier; but he has found 


time to prepare for us a very important article on “Writing the Historical Story.” 


To those 


familiar with Mr. Bittner’s articles that we have published in the past it is needless to say that 
this ts packed with helpful ideas and sound advice. ; * 

By the way, we have been getting many splendid comments on Mr. Bittner’s book, “What 
an Editor Wants.” For example, Merlin: Moore Taylor, veteran editor and writer (who was 
represented by an article in our September issue ), wrote: ; ; pa 

“I’d like to recommend the book to several young friends of mine who are just begining 
to tread the rocky road to authorship. If Bittner’s stuff had come into my hands years ago 
when I first tackled the writing game, the way would have been greatly smoothed for me. He 
makes clear so many things that were a pussle for me until I worked them out by dint of 
much experience, particularly in the chapters on ‘The Story is the Thing’ and ‘Action.’ They're 
worth their weight in gold to a young writer if he'll heed them.” J me 

In what he says concerning the requirements of the historical novel, Mr. Bittner is imet- 
dentally giving writers valuable hints which will help them to “make” the new market opened 
up by The Frontier, the first issue of which appeared on the newsstands September 20th. In 
mailing it to us he commented, “The historical story is beginning to come into tts own—and tt 
is a mighty hard to do decently. During the past three months I have seen dozens omg + it 
and ‘fail, among them some pretty big writers, all going down on some of the rocks I have 


tried to chart in this article.” 


. _ Look for “Writing the Historical Story” in the November AUTHOR & Journauist. Read 
it in connection with Mr. Bittner’s book, “What an Editor Wants. 
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The Barrel 


Out of Which Anything May Tumble 


Fraud Order Issued Against Bristol 
Photoplay Studios 


FRAUD order has been issued against the 

Bristol Photoplay Studios and Vernon Hoag- 
land, scenario editor, of 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. The date of the order issued by Post- 
master-General New, was September 4. The an- 
nouncement states that the post-office inspectors 
gathered evidence that the concern had induced a 
large number of persons to submit scenarios to 
the studios by representing that for a stipulated 
sum it would revise their manuscripts and at- 
tempt to sell them. It was further alleged that 
in several years the concern has not been able 
to sell or have produced a single scenario of the 
thousands handled. It was charged that in a year’s 
time the concern collected fees of $52,000 from 
writers. 

The advertisements of the Bristol Photoplay 
Studios, with their heading, “Write for the Mov- 
ies, Big Money In It,” have been familiar for 
several years in the various writers’ journals. 
Tue AvutHor & JouRNALIST carried the copy dur- 
ing 1923, but when a new contract was tendered 
for the year 1924, declined to accept it, having 
reached the conclusion that the scenario field of- 
fered no such opportunities as were claimed in this 
company’s advertisements, and that the service it 
promised was valueless. The reasons for throw- 
ing out this advertiseing were set forth in full in 
our January, 1924, issue. In the issue for April, 
1924, we exposed in detail the methods of the 
Bristol concern, and others of the same type. 


The criminal proceedings to which the fraud 
order is a sequel were instituted against the Bris- 
tol concern by the post-office department last April. 


The government, having successfully prosecuted 
the Bristol concern, should turn its attention to 
various other so-called revising and selling agen- 
cies which are operating under a similar plan and 
advertising in several supposedly reputable journals. 

w w 


The Screen-Writing Situation 


- IS NOT claimed that the views expressed by 
Mrs. Pearl Keating, editor-in-chief for War- 
ner Brothers, as quoted in this issue, are necessar- 
ily representative of the general attitude of pro- 
ducers toward original scenarios. As far as THE 
AvutHor & Journa.ist has been able to determine 
the considerations she has outlined are those that 
actuate the majority of Producers. Those who 
take a more optimistic view of the situation are 
entitled to their opinion. Certainly it is difficult 
to find evidence that original scenarios are being 
purchased or have been purchased to any satisfac- 
tory extent in the past two or three years. Evi- 
dence of this sort would certainly be much more 
comforting to the aspiring playwright _than opin- 
ions and dazzling generalities. 

If there is a ray of hope for the aspiring sce- 
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nario-writer that originals written directly for the 
screen will be accepted, it lies in this: Small 
companies, from time to time, enter the field of 
picture-production, usually underfinanced and with 
doubtful releasing connections. These compan- 
ies cannot afford to bid for the work of estab- 
lished authors, and the writer who is on the field 
with a scenario may be able to “put over” a 
sale—sometimes for a small cash sum, sometimes 
only with a promise to pay when the company is 
on its feet. We know of a few recent sales of 
this type. When the aspiring scenarist gets in 
touch with an opportunity such as is described, our 
advice would be to accept the $25 or $50 that may 
be offered on the gamble that something better 
may come of it in the future. In a field that 
presents so many difficulties for the aspirant, the 
smallest entering wedge is a godsend. 

As far as the leading companies are concerned, 
the entire lack of evidence of the purchase of 
original stories from other than “inside” scenarists 
is appalling, and causes us to believe that Warner 
Brothers’ attitude is not so exceptional after all. 
A recent issue of Motion Picture News, for ex- 
ample, contains an advertisement entitled, “The 
Sources of Paramount’s Famous 40.” These 
sources may be summarized as follows: Seven 
from The Saturday Evening Post; one from Photo- 
play Magazine; one from McClure’s; two from 
Ladies’ Home Journal; one from Harper's Bazaar; 
one from Good Housekeeping ; one from Pictorial 
Review; five from Cosmopolitan Magazine; one 
from McCall’s; one from International; one from 
Collier's; six from produced plays; ten from pub- 
lished books. Two are listed as original screen 
stories. They are “Locked Doors” and “The Man 
Who Fights Alone.” 

“Locked Doors” was written by Clara Beranger, 
who for years has been closely associated with 
De Mille as scenario-writer on his staff. “The 
Man Who Fights Alone” was written by William 
Blacke and James S. Hamilton, of the scenario 
staff of the Paramount Company. 

The recent pronouncement of Will Hays against 
distortion of published novels for screen purposes is 
considered in some quarters to portend a reaction 
toward original screen material. It is contended 
that as the majority of books cannot be screened 
exactly as written the producers must turn to orig- 
inal screen-writers for material. Whether it will 
have this result remains to be seen. From the angle 
of the writer who would like to see a broadening 
field for original photoplay writing, ’tis certainly 

‘a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

Recipe for Magazine Building 


Peete HORACE LORIMER of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post celebrated last month . 
twenty-fifth anniversary of editing. In 1899, he 
took hold of a tiny magazine of 16 pages. Today 
it is likely to run to 240 pages and reaches 2,500,- 

G00 homes. The first change that he made in tak- 


. 
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- ing the chair was to resolve that all manuscripts 


should be read with great promptness and that 
they should be paid for on acceptance. These 
were good cornerstones on which to build, and 
undoubtedly had much to do with the popularity 
of the Post with authors. 

That editorial work is not light work is shown 
by the fact that Mr. Lorimer says he today car- 
ries home a brief case full of manuscripts five 
nights a week which he reads regularly till early 
hours in the morning. One night’s reading, he 
estimates, is the equivalent of a good-sized novel. 
As with so many editors, Mr. Lorimer finds that 
the discovery of the new and promising writers 
gives a thrill to the work.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


vw 
More “Easy Money” Bait 
O many schools professing to teach fiction- 


writing—however meritorious their courses 
may be—are certainly overbaiting their hooks with 


the lure of “easy money.” A correspondent sends . 


us an advertisement featuring a widely known 
school in a recent magazine, and calls attention to 
several of its statements which are subject to this 
criticism. For example, to quote from the adver- 
tisement : 

“$150 to $200 is a very ordinary price for scores 
of fiction magazines to pay unknown writers for 
a single story.” 

“Under personal direction...... you, too, 
will get checks!” 

“There are 24,868 publications, the majority of 
which buy short-stories and feature articles. The 
demand for short-stories and photoplays is tre- 
mendous.” 

“$5000 a year is an ordinary income for a 
writer.” 

As the correspondent comments, “Possibly it 
would be more accurate to say that the above state- 
ments are half truths, rather than untruths, but 
they will be swallowed whole as gospel, by sten- 
ographers, clerks, street-car conductors, and the 
multitudes of poorly prepared people who long for 
$5000 a year, with no conception of the amount of 
eee evolved before they can get in that lucky 

ss. 

There are many good reasons why those desir- 
ous of preparing themselves for authorship should 
study a good course of instruction, but these rea- 
sons are not the reasons so frequently advocated 
in the advertisements—that there is big money in 
writing, or that “anybody can do it” if provided 
with a few mysterious secrets. 

Far from being easy, it is probable that there 
are few occupations which demand so much hard 
labor as authorship. A good training course is 
desirable, not because the road to success in writ- 
ing is'so easy, but because it is so difficult. The 
writer owes it to himself to get all the training 
possible in preparing for the work. 

vw 


An Acceptance at Last 


~~ willing to try anything once, and especially 
do I plunge when a prize contest is announced. 

With the prize as my principal motif, I’ve writ- 
ten ‘Short-stories, novelettes, novels, articles, ad- 
vertisements, jingles, jokes, poetry, phrases, slo- 


The Criticism Department of 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Js 
Now in Its Ninth Year of 
Helpful Service to 
Writers 


Professionals as well as beginners turn to this 
} authoritative department, conducted by the edi- 
tors of The Author & Journalist, for assistance 
With their writing problems. 


What Is an Author & Journalist 
Criticism? 

No two criticisms, of course, will be alike. | 
The endeavor in each case is to give the student }} 
the kind of help that will fit his case. 

As to length, the criticism will contain as 
Many words as are necessary to cover the occa- 
sion. The average short-story criticism contains }} 
from 700 to 1000 words; it may contain more, 
and long manuscripts require correspondingly 
more detailed discussion. 

It tells the writer whether his conception is 
good or inferior, and why; whether it is in line 
with editorial demands and what changes are 
necessary to bring it into closer conformity with 
the requirements. The plot, characters, style, 
incidents, introduction, climax, conclusion and 
other features are dwelt upon, at whatever 
length may be necessary, and suggestions for 
en both general and specific, are 
made. 


Finally, the criticism deals with the commer- 
cial possibilities of the manuscript, and a list of 
markets to which it seems best adapted is fur- 
nished. If the manuscript contains no possi- 
bilities of sale, the author is frankly informed of 
the fact, and is shown, as far as possible, how 
to turn out better work in future. 

In other words, each criticism is a helpful les- } 
son. A series of criticisms constitutes a liberal 
course in story-writing, to the writer who is ca- 
pable of profiting by experienced instruction. 


All criticisms are handled personally by Mr. } 
Edwin Hunt. Hoover, associate editor and a suc- | 
cessful story-writer. 

Rates for Prose Criticism 


For Each Prose Manuscript of 


1,500 words or less $1.50 
y 2,500 words or less 2.00 
3,000 words or less 2.50 
4,000 words or less. 2.75 
5,000 words or less 3.00 
7,500 words or less 3.50 


10,000 words or less 4.00 
Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words.... 3.50 
VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION 
(A distinctive service conducted by 
Mr. John H. Clifford.) 


20 lines or less (without typing).................$1.00 
Additional lines, each -05 
With typing, per line 


LITERARY REVISION consists of the 
careful correction and polishing of a manu- 
script with special reference to the bettering 
of the style. A brief criticism and list of 
probable markets included. Rate: 

With typing, per thousand words.............. $2.00 
Without typing, per thousand words........ 1.50 

LETTER-PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYP- 
{NG is a feature of The Author & Journalist 
service. Includes careful editing and critical 
opinion, with market suggestions. One car- 
bon copy. 

Rate for prose, per thousand words.......... $1.00 
Rate for verse, per line (minimum 25c).... .01 
All fees payable in advance 
Inclose Return Postage 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
18385 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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AUTHORS’ SUPPLIES 


Envelopes Stationery Copy Paper 


You can get dependable stationery, of a 
kind and quality best adapted for a writer’s 
regular needs, through the printing depart- 
ment of The Author & Journalist. 


For the author who is turning out a great 
deal of work we recommend CABINET No. 
1. For the average requirements, No. 2 is 
well suited. No. 3 is a handy emergency 
assortment for which orders can be filled by 
return mail. The others require a week’s 
time for printing. All orders sent by express 
or parcels post, with charges prepaid. 


WRITER’S CABINET NO. 1.......... Price $12.00 
Consists of 


500 sheets of good 16 lb. bond paper, manu- 
script size, 200 printed with author’s name 
and address in up left-hand corner, 300 
blank for manuscripts. 

500 sheets of yellow or cream paper for 
carbon copies and first drafts. 

500 strong manila envelopes, the send- 
ing envelopes having name and address 

nted in upper left-hand corner, the return 

aving name and address printed on body 
of envelope, four sizes, as follows: 

100 No. 12 sending envelopes for large Mss. 

100 No. 11 return envelopes (for use inside 


0. 12). 

100 No. 11 sending envelopes. 

100 No. 10 return envelopes. 

100 No.6% white envelopes for corre- 
spondence. 


DOUBLE-SIZE CABINET NO. 1 
(twice the above-mentioned quan- 
tities) Price $20.00 

WRITER’S CABINET NO. 2............ Price $8.50 

Consists of 


‘. 300 sheets bond paper, 100 printed, 200 


nk, 
250 sheets copy paper. 
50 envelopes of each style mentioned in 


No. 1. 


WRITER’S CABINET NO. 3............Price $3.50 
Consists of 
250 sheets bond paper, unprinted. 
250 sheets yellow paper. 
125 envelopes (25 of each style mentioned 
in No. 1) unprinted. 
UNPRINTED MANUSCRIPT MAILING 
Manila, two or three sizes 
(No. 10, No. 11, No. 12) for sending and re- 
turn. 50 for $1.00—75 for $1.25—100 for $1.50 
—150 for $2.00—200 for $2.50—larger orders 
$1.00 a hundred. State how many of each 
size. When not otherwise instructed, we 
divide order between the two smaller sizes. 


PRINTED MANUSCRIPT MAILING EN- 
VELOPES (sending and return, equally di- 
vided); 100 for $3.50—200 for $4.50—300 for 
$5.50—500 for $7.00. Prices quoted on any 
kind of printing. 


BOND MANUSCRIPT PAPER, good grade, 
84x11 inches, 500 sheets, unprinted, $2.50; 
printed (all or any part of order), $6.00. 
YELLOW COPY PAPER, 500 sheets, $1.50. 


Printing Department 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1835 CHAMPA STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 


gans, songs and many other things, some of which 
were returned, some presumably lost and some no 
doubt cremated in the interests of science and art; 
and even as my manuscripts accumulated, I felt 
grateful and always I believed that the unavailing 
gga to break into print benefited me, if no one 
else. 

And then suddenly, as an airplane out of an 
azure sky, came an acceptance—an acceptance, if 
you please, with a condition attached; and more 
than all the rejections, more ‘than all the lost-and- 
gone-forever, more than all the manuscripts con- 
signed to the flames, this pseudo-acceptance ar- 
roused my ire, drove the iron into my sensitive 
soul, and sent me forth on what I hope will prove 
a sanguinary warpath. 

In what purports to be a reputable magazine I 
discovered an ad offering a $500 reward for a 
second verse to a well-known song. At once I 
sent in a request for the rules and regulations 
governing the contest and received them in due 


, time, and with them a specific invitation to submit 


a song-poem to the judge of the contest, who also 
occupied the position of lyric editor and chief com- 
poser for the So-and-So Studio. 


Well, the studio didn’t get me; I submitted the 
song-poem all right, having plenty on hand, and 
received as rapidly as a returning train could 
carry it a contract all drawn up, ready to sign, 
specifying that my poem would be set to music, 
published by a New York publishing company, 
and that I would receive the munificent sum of 
three cents a copy for all the copies sold—which, 
translated, means all the copies I was _ sucker 
enough to purchase myself. For these generous 
concessions I was to pay only $60 at the rate of 
$5 per week; or if I preferred, to save bookkeep- 
ing, etc., I could pay $56 cash. 

I preferred to save bookkeeping and the sixty 
“iran men” as well, and in accordance with well- 
known principles of high finance I’ve now credited 
myself with $60 earned by artistic achievement. 
If a dollar saved is a dollar earned, then sixty 
saved must be about five dozen earned, isn’t it? 

Now, here is where the warfare begins; why 
does this young man, who has written so many 
popular songs, associate himself with a _ fake 
studio concern, which is not looking for songs but 
is looking for suckers? I’ve not disclosed his name, 
as there is a possible chance that he is not in on 
the deal, but a man less gifted than Sherlock 
Holmes could discover his name, and if he 1s 
straight, which is by no means certain, could do 
him incalculable harm by publishing the true re- 
port of his activities. 


The contest which ‘this chief composer, lyric 
editor, etc., is to judge may be on the square, but 
right here is the little coon in the cord-wood: The 
verses entered in the contest go to one address, 
while the song-poems submitted by special invita-— 
tion go to another address. The same old gol 
brick, nothing else, with a new veneer—the use 
of a prominent name for the promotion of fraud. 

The safe way to sign a contract which calls for 
the production of a song for $60, or $50, dr $10, 
is to sign it with a lighted match, after covering 
it well with kindling and adding the merest spatter 
‘of kerosene. 


W. H. Holliday. 


The Wit-Sharpener 


A Monthly Exercise in Plot-building—Prizes for the 


OLLOWING the standard set last month, 
Wit-Sharpener contestants have again grati- 
fied the judges with offerings of unusual merit. 
Many of the solutions of Margaret Greer’s do- 
mestic and financial emergency ran in the same 
channel, it is true—Margaret either turning to 
short-story writing or going back to her former 
office position—but there was usually some novel 
plot twist which showed real fiction-planning abil- 
ity on the part of competitors. 

Above the average of excellence, however, is the 
plot development of Mrs. Jessie Armstrong Crill, 
Anaheim, California, which contains a definite, 
dramatic climax, brought about in as natural a 
manner as the meshing of gears in an automobile. 
Yet there is nothing “mechanical” about it, so 
smoothly do Cause and Effect operate. There are 
qualities of true craftsmanship in Mrs. Crill’s solu- 
tion—-as is to be expected from an author whose 
stories have appeared in numerous magazines. Her 
manuscript contains material of tremendous power. 

The problem to which Mrs, Crill’s manuscript 
is the successful answer follows: 


Margaret Greer was the eldest of four ma 
typical family of ambitious hopes and limited in- 
come. Her impulses were generous, sympathetic 
and sensitive; she was quick-witted, capable and 
conscientious. But she had a distinct pleasure 
in her own brightness and charm; admiration 
flattered her self-esteem; she was ambitious for 
the fine, the gracious, and the good, but petty in 
her interpretations of these qualities. She was 
often impatient and hysterical and frequently 
sharp rather than clever of tongue; she was just 
as often loving, merry and penitent. By the time 
she was twenty-three she chafed immeasurably un- 
der the limitations of an office position. 

Into her life there came a man, twenty years 
her senior, quiet, self-controlled and courteous. 
His responsive appreciation of her pretty vivacity 
and the flattery of his mature love influenced her 
into marriage quite as much as the allurement of 
his established income. But it was the financial 
case that, in a measure, recompensed her when she 
realized that they were to be middle-aged together. 
Home and books and “thou beside me” were enough 
for him and he was tired of dancing and running 
about. The peak of her married happiness came 
with the companionship of her two children. At 
the birth of the second chiid he had reached the 
peak of his professional success also. It was not 
until she was thirty and he fifty thaf she visioned 
their lives as travelers on a mountainside, up the 
slope of which she was slowly ascending, while he 
was poised at the peak preparing for the descent. 

Then came his disastrous illness. A dramatic 
quality in her nature as much as sympathy and a 
sense of honor carried her through the crucial 
period; his courage and self-control never faltered. 
ut when after seventeen months he was sentenced 


Best Developments 


to a maimed life, and the financial' reserve had 
poured through the pitiless sieve of sick demands, 
reconstruction was to be faced. How did she, with 
her contradictory character, face it? 


Below is Mrs. Crill’s solution: 


First Prise Winner: 

Margaret contemplates suicide, but under finan- 
cial stress ambition awakens. Her husband is staff 
member of a leading medical journal, but is now 
too frail to be mentally taxed; so Margaret pre- 
pares an article from his notes, signs his name and 
mails it to publishers. They congratulate “him” 
and ask for more. Margaret hires a housekeeper, 
becomes assistant to a young but famous diagnos- 


tician, Doctor Brower, from whom she gathers 


fresh material, writes at night, and succeeds in 
syndicating her material for a neat sum. Her hus- 
band, his grip lost, accepts her statements regard- 
ing their affairs, and spends time reading and 
watching for Margaret. 

Margaret and Doctor Brower fall deeply in 
love; yet honor prevails. A telegram arrives one 
day in her absence asking her husband to address 
the next national convention of his confreres. He 
is overjoyed, believing the honor has come on the 
strength of past work. He insists on going east, 
though he must speak from an invalid’s chair, 
with imperfect enunciation. Margaret cannot bear 
to undeceive him. She confesses all to Brower, 
who offers to take them with him. They go and 
the invalid, once more on the firing-line, rises to 
supreme happiness. Pathos wrings Margaret's 
heart. The husband receives a great ovation but 
collapses: After three days of unconsciousness 
he dies. 

Margaret studies medicine, receives her degree, 
marries Brower, and goes into partnership with 
him. They found a-memorial hospital to her 
“famous” first husband. The world never knows 
that the popular writer of those interesting articles 
was—a woman, who held love higher than fame! 


Second prize was awarded to Mrs. George W. 
Stevens, 1802 Park Avenue, Richmond, Va. Her 
solution has a touch of realism that is transmuted 
from everyday life into fiction convincingly— 
something that is hard to do. It contains possi- 
bilities for strong emotional drama. 


Second Prise Winner: 

Margaret finds herself burdened with the prob- 
lem of maintaining a family. She decides to re- 
sume her stenographic work. Her mother takes the 
two children until conditions improve. A young 
colored boy is hired as attendant to the invalid. 

After the first enthusiasm wears off she becomes 
restless and dissatisfied. It is only when her em- 
ployer, a young lawyer of keen intelligence and 
dynamic personality, begins to display a personal 
interest in her, that her life becomes more colorful. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MAN Alive! 


Do you know what made Mark Twain 
great and why Thornton Burgess suc- 
ceeded writing bedtime stories? Do you 
know how to fire that spark of writing 
power within you and set it free? 

Every Writer, or would-be one, who 
thinks his future is worth fifty cents may 
have, for that sum, the inspiration of 
forty-six successful lives which is packed 
into sixty pages of “MAN ALIVE!” by 
Harvey A. Blodgett. “The biggest little 
book I ever read,” one reader comments. 

Do you want a copy to inspire you in 
your writing? Only fifty cents postpaid. 
THE BLODGETT PRESS, DEPART- 
MENT B., University & Wheeler Streets, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


WEEKLY, needs 200-600 word human- 
interest, thumbnail articles, personality 
sketches, and other short items off the beaten 
track and of interest to EVERYBODY. 
Minimum rate: 8 cents a word; photographs 
$5.00. 416 W. 13th Street, New York. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


Send for 


“CHARACTERIZATION” 
By R. R. Ricketts, Jr. 


No. 1 of “The Short Story Series” 


A booklet of definite help on creating rea) char- 
acters and weaving characterization into your stories. 
Extremely concise and practical. 


Price 50c 
Order your copy now from 
R. R. RICKETTS, JR. 
4759 Lake Park Ave. Chicago, Iil. 


“THE WRITER?” is the only English maga- 
zine of its kind. It gives all the English Mar- 
kets for your work, and up-to-date information 
about the British Press. Also a great deal of 
inside information for those who want to get 
into the English market. 30 cents monthly, 
post free. Abbey House, Westminster, England. 


THE AUTHOR 
(Organ of the Incorpora 
ywrig 


1 Central Building, Westminster, 
London, S. W. 1. 


BOUND VOLUMES of Tue AvutHor & JourNALIst (formerly 
Tue StupENT Writer), for 1922 and 1928, $3.00 each, A 
wealth of information and inspiration for the literary 
worker. Both volumes and a year’s advance subscription, 
$7.00. THe AuTHorR & JOURNALIST, 1835 Champa, Denver, 
Colo. 


To her he symbolizes all that her husband lacks— 
youth, energy, vitality. In him she has roused g 
sense of pity and vague stirring of affection. Their 
natural affinity for each other is not to be denied, 
Proximity and time lead her to yield to his im- 
portunities. 

It is when Margaret realizes that she is watch- 
ing her husband for signs of waning vitality, with 
the ultimate hope of freedom, that she fully com- 
prehends the depths to which her moral nature has 
sunk. In a fit of remorse she breaks off the re- 
lationship. After a year of monotony, she weak- 
ens, and seeks her lover again, only to find that 
his affections have cooled. 

Heartbroken, chagrined, but determined to erase 
this hurt from her soul, she turns to her husband 
and children for comforte She sends for the chil- 
dren, takes a week’s leave from work, and fever- 
ishly contrives to create a brief illusion of their 
former days of happiness and prosperity. Thus 
she brings unlimited joy into the hearts of the 
children and their father, and regains for herself a 
measure of her former balance. 

But the unusual emotional excitement proves 
fatal to the sick man. A few days later he dies, 
happy in the knowledge that an adequate insurance 
will now relieve Margaret of the burden of wage- 
earning. 


Third honors go to Mrs. Myrtle Ross Grim, 
Gladstone, Oregon. Her solution does not lead 
to a satisfactory situation or climax, but it does 
hew to the line of character development. With 
the exercise of some ingenuity, Mrs. Grim might 
readily take this manuscript from the realm of the 
conventional—for the plot is hackneyed—and make 
it into a story of unusual charm. 


Third Prize Winner: 

Margaret’s husband becomes a hopeless paraly- 
tic, yet his mind remains keen and his quiet, his 
courteous nature unchanged. Margaret, owing to 
her impulsive nature and love of admiration, feels 
that life has cheated her. She is at her best. 
She rebels at fate and becomes bitter. She sim- 
ulates gaiety and happiness before her husband. 

Margaret obtains a position and hires a woman 
to care for her husband and children. She is suc- 
cessful and becomes ambitious for power and so- 
cial position. She secures a larger salary, dresses 
well, and things come her way. She glories m 
her accomplishments and feels that her helpless 
husband is a drag. 

Margaret attracts a married man, near her own 
age. He is handsome with a promising future. 
A Platonic friendship springs up. Love follows. 
The couple confess affection to each other, but 
keep their secret. Margaret’s sense of honor holds 
her true to her husband. 

At a restaurant, unseen, Margaret watches her 
sweetheart and wife. The man is unkind, even 
boorish to his wife. His uncouth manner shocks 
and disgusts Margaret. The expression of patient 
suffering on the face of the wife reminds Mar- 
garet of the face of her husband, who is always 
a gentleman. 

Margaret’s generous, sensitive nature, when 
once aroused, makes her future course clear. She 
sees that she has been in love with power a 1 
miration rather than the other man. It is plain 
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E tains articles dealing with the ‘marketing of 
Literary, Dramatic and Musical Property. 
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that her place is with her husband, who needs 
her; that she has loved him all the time. 

She runs home to him and finds in his calm 
and poise the balance her impulsive nature needs. 
She confesses her folly to her husband and is sur- 
prised to learn that he knows all. He was certain 
that she would return after she had tried her 
wings, and is waiting for her. 


' Wit-Sharpener for November 


OSEPHINE, beautiful wife of Moore Garri- 

son, youthful- Chicago millionaire business man, 
becomes distracted by the attentions of Herman 
Wardell, an associate of her husband’s while Gar- 
rison is is absent on a trip to Alaska. She packs 
between suns and flees to Monterey, Mexico, where 
the hacienda on the Garrison Mining Company's 
property offers refuge. She finds, upon arrival, that 
revolutionaries have been making demands for 
tribute and that the resident manager, after send- 
ing an urgent wire to his employer outlining the 
situation, has gone to Mexico City in an effort to 
enlist government protection against the brigands. 
None but native servants, who are retained the 
year around as caretakers for the hacienda, re- 
main on the property. 

The spirit of adventure, which had never been 
gratified, impelled Josephine to stay. Also she 
know that Moore, whose prolonged absences only 
fonned the ardor of her love, would be with her 
as soon as possible after receipt of the manager’s 
telegram. She looks forward to a reunion with 
her stalwart successful young husband in so ro- 
mantic a setting. 

Early the morning following her arrival she is 
awakened by the roar of an airplane which, as 
she can see from her window, makes a landing on 
the broad valley mesa adjoining the house. From 
it steps Wardell! Josephine dresses hurriedly and 
meets him at the main entrance of the hacienda 
angrily—assuming that he had learned her destin- 
ation and followed her. 

Wardell, on the other hand, is apparently sur- 
prised and disturbed to find her there. 

“I can’t go,” he explains. “Irish, the mine 
manager, wired me that conditions demanded my 
presence at Jeast until Moore’s arrival to take 
charge.” 

“Then I’ll have to go immediately,” Josephine 
decides. “If Moore should find us here, he will 
have reason to believe some of the malicious gos- 
sip about us that has followed him to Alaska.” 

Wardell, knowing full well that the denials and 
explanations that would suffice to clear him of even 
@ guilty love affair in Chicago would fail in this 

emma, urges Josephine to hasten preparations 
for departure. 

I'll take you by plane to the border,” he vol- 
unteers. 


But while she is packing, a troop of revolution- . 


aries close in on the hacienda and the leader, dis- 
mounting, approaches Wardell who, though physi- 
cally courageous, knows that a single-handed fight 
agamst such odds would.be futile. 

Senor Garrison,’ the outlaw chieftain greets 
him with a sweeping bow and flourish of som- 
ero, “a ransom of fifty thousand pesos de oro 
for yourself and your charming esposa will help 
to finance the cause of Mexican liberty.” 


ProBLEM: Develop this situation to an effective 
conclusion. For the best development a prize of 
$5 will be given; for the second best. a prize of 
$3, and for the third best, a prize of $2. 


Conpitions: The plot outline as completed must 
contain not more than 300 words, exclusive of the 
original problem. It must be typed or legibly writ- 
ten. Manuscripts returned only if stamped en- 
velopes are inclosed. Only one solution may be 
submitted by the same person. 

Manuscripts must be received by November Ist. 
Winning solutions will be published in the Decem- 
ber issue. Address the Contest Editor. 


Are Your Manuscripts Cor- 
rectly Prepared For 
Publication? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made a 
specialty of typing, revising and criticising 
manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight copy- 
ing is $.75 a thousand words or part there- 
of; for copying with editorial revision $1.00 a 
thousand, and for a constructive criticism 
$1.00 a thousand. Write for particulars. 


RutTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 West 120th Street New York City 


Dr. Richard Burton 


Will criticise your Short-Stories, Novels and One- 
Act Plays, and suggest markets if considered 
marketable. As Dr. Burton does this work him- 
self, the number that can be accomodated is 
limited. Can take on a few more. Will criti- 

. cise one manuscript for ty up to 6000 words 
for $5.00. Give this service a trial today. Also state if 
interested in Dr. Burton’s Course in Short-Story Writing. 

LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
276 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WRITERS 


‘ We give you the most for your money. Your manu- 
scripts accurately typed by experts to meet editorial re- 
quirements. Prompt service. High class work. It will 
pay you to investigate now. 


CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE BUREAU 
P. O. Box 1461, San Francisco, California 


THE WRriTer’s MoNTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 

A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a . It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications t would not think of. So 


by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fellow 
craftsman.” 


copies 25 cent. 
_ Write jor special offers 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 


I~ Warrtne To Apvertisers, Mention 
Tue AvrHor & JouRNALIST 
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Mail-Order Magazines 
By L. E. Euvsanxs 


MONG writers the mail-order periodicals are 
not generally appreciated. It is true that they 
are a rather changeable class in policy, also that 
they seldom pay higher than a cent a word; but 
the field is fairly large, payment is usually on ac- 
ceptance, and the literary standard not so hard to 
reach as in the better-paying magazines. Not that 
any of us deliberately aim at mediocrity, but when 
we are not at our best, or when we have done a 
story that persistently refuses to “land high,” a 
cheaper grade of publications is not to be ignored. 
Like mos! ather magazines, mail-order papers 
rely largely on their advertisements. They circu- 
late principally in small towns and farming dis- 
tricts, and seek to encourage the country folk to 
order clothing, furniture, etc., from the big city 
houses. Naturally, articles and stories receive 
careful editing so that nothing detrimental to the 
advertiser may appear. A writer must keep these 
facts in mind or he will seldom market his wares 
in this field. 

“Highbrow” stuff, or a heavy method of treat- 
ment, is not popular with these papers. My first 
acquaintance with People’s Popular Monthly, Des 
Moines, Iowa, came in the form of a suggestion 
to rewrite an article into which I had put “too 
many big words.” The editor liked my ideas on 
the subject, but said that they must be more sim- 
ply stated. My check came promptly on accept- 
ance, at a cent a word. In fiction, People’s Popu- 
lar Monthly will consider almost any setting, so 
long as the yarn is wholesome and interesting. The 
best length for stories is around 3000 words. 


Home Folks, 25 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
is one of the old-timers in this field, and being a 
weekly, uses a good deal of material. It special- 
izes in serials, but always carries a few short- 
stories. It demands pretty good fiction, but rates 
are low, about %4 cent a word. Payment comes in 
the month following acceptance. 


Saturday Blade is a Boyce publication and comes 
from the same office as the Chicago Ledger. It 
uses both long and short stories, but likes best 
a news-feature article, well illustrated. Interest- 
ing photographs of curious things are purchased 
—usually at about $3 each, and text matter brings 
about 1-3 cent a word. 


News-Reporting Feature Writing 
Short-Story Writing 


A LITERARY CAREER 


through Expert Assistance by Distinguished 
Authors and well-known Editors and News- 
papermen, 


— Also — 


A MANUSCRIPT SALES 
DEPARTMENT 
ponding the work of new and established 


riters. 
We guarantee disposal of all salable stories 


Plot Chart and Copyright Booklet Free — 
THE HARVARD COMPANY. 


429 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Grit, Williamsport, Pa., likes the informative 
article, explanations of better working methods 
in the shop, office or home. Freakish things, 
whether described or pictured, will always re- 
ceive attention. Separate photographs are pur- 
chased, $2 or $3 being paid, and text is paid for 
at % cent on publication. 


Farmer's Wife, St. Paul, Minn., as its name 
indicates, appeals to the woman in rural districts: 
but this does not mean that all its stories must 
have farm settings. Short fiction is given prefer- 
ence, and children’s verse, if good; is used. Help. 
ful articles for the housekeeper, when they give 
the reader something new, receive careful con- 
sideration. Payment, sometimes as high as a cent 
a word, is on acceptance. 


Comfort, Augusta, Maine, is among the best- 
known papers of its kind, pays about the usual 


- rates, and sends check promptly on acceptance. 


You must remember this Comfort is a stickler 
for obedience to rules; unless you send ample 
“return clothes” for your manuscript in case of 
rejection, it may lie in Augusta indefinitely. Short- 
stories of 3500 words, dealing with love, adven- 
ture or mystery, stand the best chance. Children’s 
stuff and special-day articles are much used. 


One of the most reliable magazines of the mail- 
order type is Home Friend, United Publishing 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. Only about a quar- 
ter of a cent a word is paid, on publication, but 
you are just as certain of that, or of prompt 
return of rejected manuscripts ,as you are of your 
monthly gas bill. I have sold a variety of stuff 
here—articles on home-making, farming, child- 
culture, vacationing, etc. Articles are more wel- 
come when they run less than 2000 words, but 
fiction may be as long as 5000 words. 


Household Guest, Plymouth Court, Chicago, and 
Saturday Globe, Utica, N. Y., are infrequent buy- 
ers, the latter relying mostly on material from 
syndicates. 

* * * 


_ Hearth and Home and Good Stories, publica- 
tions of the Vickery & Hill Publishing Company 
at Augusta, Maine, are writing contributors that 
they are not in the market for short fiction at 
the present time, due to a large supply of material 
on hand. 


W. D. Boyce Co., 500 N. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cage, Horace H. Herr, editor, wrote a contributor 
that fiction manuscripts submitted to Home Folks 
will be read with both Home Folks and The Chi- 
cago Ledger needs in mind. He also stated he was 
buying little or nothing at present. 


Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, states that 
it uses only short articles on agricultural subjects 
and an occasional article or short-story for boy 
and girl readers of the teen age. It uses no verse. 
Payment usually is on acceptance at about 1 cent 
a word. 


Life, 598 Madison Avenue, New York, has paid 
a contributor $5 each for short jokes, Whiz Bang 
$2 each, Ziffs $2 each, Harper’s $1.50 each, Coun- 
try Gentleman $1 each, and Experience 50 cents 
each. Fun Shop pays $1 each. . 
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Prize Contests 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Poetry Review, 27 W. Sixty-seventh Street, 
New York, announces three companion contests. 
In the first, a prize of $50 will be awarded by 
Mrs. Florence Parr-Gere for the best poem on the 
subject of music. Entries may be poems of any 
form, not to exceed 32 lines, and may consist of a 
series of four sonnets or otherwise. Closing date 
is November 30. In the second contest, the Aries 
Book Club of Buffalo, N. Y., as a tribute to the 
blind poet, Evelyn M. Watson, will award two 
prizes of $20 each for the two best sonnets, and 
one of $10 for the best poem, on the Stars, en- 
tries not to exceed 20 lines. In the third com- 


panion contest, a prize of $50, given by Mrs. 


Jeanne Robert Foster of London, will be awarded 
for the best ballad submitted. The last two de- 
scribed contests close December 15, 1924. All en- 
tries in the three contests should be sent to Mrs. 
Alice Hunt Bartlett at the above address. As 
no manuscripts will be returned, contestants are 
asked to keep copies of their poems. 


The American Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, in its monthly prize contest for Octob- 
er, offers $20, $10 and $5 for the best letters of 
not more than 400 words on “The finest thing I 
ever knew a person to do.” Address the Contest 
Editor. Closing date, October 20. 


John Golden, play producer, New York, is 
offering cash sums of $2000, $1000, and $500 as 
advances on royalties to be paid to the first, second 
and third prize winners in a national play contest, 
open from September 1 to December 31, 1924. 
Members of the Coterie of American Play Critics, 
a national organization of newspaper dramatic 
critics, will be the judges. 


Smart Set, 119 W. Fortieth Street, New York, 
offers prizes of $25, $10 and $5 for letters criticis- 
ing the magazine in its new form. Letters must 
be received by October 15. 


Movie Weekly, 1926 Broadway, New York, offers 
$100 for a suitable screen title for the novel, “The 
Marriage of Patricia Pepperday,” by Grace Miller 
White, which began in the issue of September 13. 
Members of the Authors’ League and fiction-writ- 
ers of recognized standing are not eligible to com- 
pete. No contestant may submit more than three 
titles. All names must be mailed by midnight, 
December 31, to Contest Editor, The Marriage of 
Patricia Pepperday. 


Messrs. Duckworth and Company, 3 Henrietta 
Street, London, England, offer a prize of 100 
pounds, about $450, for the best original book 
manuscript of travel adventure. In addition to the 
Prize, a substantial royalty will be given on each 
copy sold and a share in any sum received for 
serial, moving picture or other rights. Competition 
closes December 31, 1924. Contestants should have 
an entry form supplied by Raymond Savage, 43 
Aldrich, London, W. C. 2, England. 


The Nautilus, Holyoke, Mass., offers a prize of 
for the best and most helpful “success letter” 
Published in each six months’ period. For the best 
letter in each issue three subscriptions are awarded. 


Finish this Plot | 


Win a Prize! i 
| ° Prizes 
: PLOT: “Mrs. Brackwell-Phillips (the name 
| * hyphened within recognizable years) 
sat, on a bland early May evening, on the porch of 
the Country Club. The men were straggling in from 
golf, and cleaning up, preparatory to the evening 
meal, Mrs. Brackwell-Phillips mused; she seemed 
in a brown. study. Her husband was abroad on a 
| hurried business trip. Was she thinking of him? 
| Ask her: she knows best her own psychology.—— 
| The dusk deepened. Suddenly, behind her stood a 
| man, and quietly he placed his hands over her eyes. 
| She did not start; she just sat there. Neither spoke. 
Then———” 
| 
| 


PRIZES; twill be easy for you to finish 


this plot. Try it. Ist, $25.00 
2nd, $10.00; 3rd, $5.00. Send only the solution, 
. not over 100 words. Don’t copy plot. 
Write name, age (18 or over) address and 
number of words plainly. Contest closes 
Nov. 10th. No plots returned. A few 
minutes use of your imagination may win 
you the $25.00 cash prize. Anyway it’s 
good practice. Try. Show this plot to 
your friends. 


FREE: All contestants will receive FREE 
* particulars and booklet of Dr. Rich- 
ard Burton’s Oorrespondence Course in Short-Story 
Writing; special low rate and Profit Sharing Plan. 
Personal service on your lessons. Also Special 
Criticism of Short-Stories and One Act Plays, by 
Dr. Burton personally. If you don’t care ‘to com- 
pete, ask anyway for free k and particulars of 
Dr. Burton’s Course and the Profit Sharing Plan. 
Short-Story Writing is really the short-cut to recog- 
nition in Photoplay Writing. Increase your income. 
Learn Short-Story Writing. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


DR. BURTON 


| 267 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn 


“ADVICE OF EDITORS” 


Is a copyrighted booklet of 10,000 words of 
pertinent advice to writers. Written this 
year by 33 distinguished editors. Brimful 
of good things you can ill-afford to be with- 
out. 


Send TODAY for your FREE COPY. HURRY 
AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Box 406, Pa. Ave. Station 
Washington, D. C. 


THE WRITER’S OFFICE 
Box 82, Quincy, Illinois 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, REVISED, 
MARKETED 


“The work is beautifully done and 
your rates most reasonable.” 


BOUND of Tue AutHor & JourNAListT (f 

Tue Stupent Writer), for 1922 and 1923, $3.00 each. 
wealth of information and inspiration for the literary 
worker. Both volumes and a year’s advance subscription, 
Tue AvutHor & JourNAList, 1835 Champa, Denver, 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Reliable Sales 
Service for Authors 


In response to many requests by those em- 
ploying The Author & Journalist criticism 
service and by others, The Author & Jour- 
nalist has established a reliable 


Manuscript Selling Agency 


Each manuscript submitted to the agency 

must be accompanied by a reading fee of 
$1.00 for the first 5000 words, 20 cents for 
each thousand words additional. 
In offering this service we do not claim to 
have any mysterious influence with editors 
nor do we guarantee the sale of a manu- 
script. We do have a closer knowledge of 
the immediate market needs than most 
writers. We guarantee only to devote hon- 
est and intelligent effort to selling manu- 
scripts accepted for that purpose, as 
promptly as possible. 

The sending fee entitles the writer to a brief 
criticism of his manuscript if it is not accep- 
ted for marketing. This service will attempt 
to market only short-stories, novels and ar- 
ticles which are considered likely to sell. For 
selling a manuscript 15 per cent of the 
amount paid by the magazine is charged; 
minimum commission, $3.00. 

The service is open to non-subscribers as 
well as subscribers. Address: 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. The Author & 
Journalist, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


A prominent man wrote recently: “I don’t 
know how such a splendid journal has here- 
tofore escaped me.” He was speaking of 


The Writer’s Digest 


Have you been missing this helpful maga- 
zine for those who wield the pen? If so, 


this is your opportunity. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST stands out promi- 
nently as a leader in its ficld. Each issue 
ts filled with just that information which the 
writer and everyone interested in writing 
wants. Biographical sketches of prominent 
writers—Articles on various phases of the 
profession—Pertinent discussions by authori- 
tative writers—A carefully compiled literary 
Market—Book Revi many other in- 
ota features appear in the table of con- 
ents, 


Send today for a FREE sample copy 


If you write or want to write, you will ap- 
preciate every issue of this magazine. Won't 
you let us prove our claims? 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 


707 Butler Bldg. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minn., illustrated month- 
ly magazine of adventure, western romance and de- 
tective mysteries, announces the following win- 
ners of its $5000 prize story contest, which ended 
September Ist: First Prize ($1500) “The Ranch 
of the Three Passes,” by Wm. H. Hamby, of San 
Diego, Calif.; Second Prize ($1000) “Intrigue,” 
by Thos. Ewing Dabney, of New Orleans; Third 
Prize ($600) “Dynamite Harper,” by H. Bedford- 
Jones; Fourth Prize ($400) “Snap McAllister 
Squares Accounts,” by Ralph Goll, Camden, N. J, 
published in the July issue; Fifth Prize, ($300) 
“Terry of the Slash-V-Bar,” by Clem Yore, of 
Estes Park, Colo.; Sixth Prize ($200) “The Name 
of a Pirate,” by Eugene F. Lyle, Jr., of San 
Diego, Calif. Other prizes of $100 each were 
awarded as follows: “The Amazing case of 
Fargo Dorn,” by Edwin Baird, of Evanston, Ill; 
“The Lost Dutchman,” by Everett McNeil, of New 
York City; “A Million or Bust,” by Herman Pe- 
terson, of Poolville, N. Y.; “The Hidden Cabin,” 
by F. C. Robertson, already published; “Captain 
Wakefield’s Lost Heirs,” by Howard Philip 
Rhoades, of Columbus, Ohio; “Swamp Spoil,” by 
Victor Rousseau, of Rockville, Centre, N. Y.; 
“The Phantom Shot,” by Arthur Guy Empey, 
New York City, complete in: the current issue of 
Triple-X; “Shortwing Duffy’s Monacker,” by 
Arthur Preston Hankins, of San Anselmo, Calif,; 
“The Sixth Notch,” by J. Cletus Stambaugh, of 
Harrisburg, Pa.; and “The Curse of the Golden 
Hill,” by Murray Leinster, of Lancaster, Pa. The 
publishers report that their greatest present need 
is thrilling action stories of from 5000 to 15,000 
words in length, though longer manuscripts of ex- 
ceptional merit are still being purchased by them 
at a minimum of 1%4c a word, payable immediately 
upon acceptance. 


Ziffs has moved from Chicago to Maywood, Ill. 
It desires clippings of news heads containing com- 
ical mistakes or queerly worded items or advertise- 
ments. Name of paper or magazine from which 
clipping is taken should be included. The magazine 
pays $2 each for such as are available, and returns) 
any not used. It also announces that it is in the 
market for some sensational exposes, stories a 
poetry. The editors state: “Make your manu- 
script brief (limit 1000 words) and crammed fu 


of hair-raising, blood-curdling, heart-throbbing or 


tear-squeezing lines. Make it authentic if possible, 
but give it the solid, smashing ring of truth. Send 
us two-fisted “he-man” verse, and some with a 
mother, wronged sweetheart or very sentimen 
theme.” 


Whiz Bang, Robbinsdale, Minn., announces 4 
radio joke contest carrying a cash prize of $29. 
Jokes must have the farm atmosphere and 
original. Contest closes February 1, 1925. 


AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


All kinds of manuscripts revised and typed in 
correct form for publisher. 
Samples and prices on request. 
Vv. C. WALES 
99 McNaughton St. Rochester, N. Y+ 
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Literary Market Tips 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Opportunity, formerly published at 407 Webster 
Building, Chicago, has been taken over by the 
publishers of Photoplay Magazine, 221 W. Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York. James R. Quirk, the 
new editor, announces: “In Opportunity I intend 
to show the fellow who wants to get into busi- 
ness for himself how and where to get a start.” 


Police! Magazine is a new publication to be 
issued by the International Police Conference, New 
York. Announcements are to the effect that this 
magazine is to be very unique. 


The Property Owner’s Magazine, 215 N. Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Frank E. Kennedy, manag- 
ing editor, sends this statement. “We are ‘inter- 
ested in all articles pertaining to property, both 
industrial and home. The editor prefers to have 
contributors write, proposing articles on certain 
subjects pertaining to protection of property, archi- 
tecture, landscape design, industrial plant layout, 
beautifying property playgrounds, municipal parks, 
etc. If the subjects are acceptable the authors 
will be commissioned to proceed and the length of 
the article will be decided. We seldom use material 
over 1000 words, and the text should be accom- 
panied by three or four photographs suitable for 
reproduction. Our rate of payment is from 1 to 
2 cents a word on acceptance.” 


Paramount Magazine, formerly at 218 Harrison 
Street, Johnson City, N. Y., has been the subject 
of many complaints to the effect that submitted 
contributions are held without report and that no 
attention is paid to letters of inquiry. Emil C. 
Wahlstrom, writing from 714 Press Building, 
Binghamton, N. Y., informs us that as editor he 
has severed connections with C. Hugh Newton, 
publisher of The Paramount and has been holding 
material for use in a new publication which he in- 
tends to launch. He states that unavailable manu- 
Scripts are being returned as fast as he can give 
them thorough consideration. Tue Avutuor & 
Journatist is not informed whether any issues of 
The Paramount or Mr. Wahlstrom’s new publica- 
tion, entitled The El Dorado, have been published. 
Writers who desire to get in touch with their 
manuscripts are advised to write to Mr. Wabhl- 
strom at the Binghampton address. 


Rural Trade, Topeka, Kansas, Raymond H. 
Gilkeson, editor, in a general letter to contributors, 
announces: “Rural Trade will be published once 
a month for the next eight months, and: consequent- 
ly needs a good quantity and a great variety of 
stories. Scour your territory, and send in stories 
about general stores, hardware stores, implement 
stores; groceries, drug stores, furniture stores, au- 


tomobile agencies—in fact every kind of retail bus- 


mess. Make it a point to cover every line of re- 
tail merchandising in your territory for Rural 

rade every month. Send in some short, snappy 
Stories, and longer ones, too. Remember, you 
should cover the stores in small towns and rural 
communities. Send stories about new and clever 
methods of retailing and advertising, dealers’ suc- 
cess stories, hints on window displays, and inside 

splays. Pay particular attention to results ob- 


tained by dealers in their business-getting cam- 
paigns. We need material, and each month we will 
need a good supply. Send in material, also, for 
our department ‘What Dealers Say.’ Cash in on 
the many, many stories in your territory that are 
just waiting for you to get them. Remember— 
make the stories snappy and full of pep. Get facts 
and state them clearly. And be sure to tell what 
good it did ‘Jones’ to put on his special sales and 
business-boosting campaigns.” Rural Trade pays 
about 1 cent a word on publication. 


The Younger Set, formerly at 19 E. Forty-eighth 
Street, New York, sends the following note to a 
contributor from 122 E. Eighty-second Street, New 
York: “The editors regret to inform you that, 
although they, have made every effort to reor- 
ganize and resume publication of The Younger 
Set Magazine, they have been unable to do so. 
They are therefore returning your manuscript with 
many regrets for having kept it so long.” Signed, 
“M. T. Winchester.” 


T. C. O’Donnell, formerly editor of The Writ- 
er’s Digest, is now editor of The Outing and 
Athletic World, 73 W. Broad Street, Columbus, 
Ohio, and writes that he is in need of practical 


articles on all phases of athletic sports, and out- — 


door recreation. “Interviews with stars in foot- 
ball, golf, baseball, etc., telling how he does or did 
it, and signed by the person interviewed, are par- 
ticularly desired. The human-interest approach is 
important in all such stories. Also seasonable 
articles on all phases of camping, hunting, fishing 
and motor camping, and new fields for these ac- 
tivities. Unusualness of theme, uniqueness of 
‘slant’ and the ‘lift’ note in handling, will be im- 
portant qualities in the consideration of an article. 
Photographs or drawing should accompany each 
manuscript. Payment is made on acceptance at a 
rate determined by the importance of the feature.” 


The Pure Iron Era, 215 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Frank E. Kennedy, managing editor, an- 
nounces: “We desire to get in touch with a tech- 
nical writer in each of the following cities: New 
York, Detroit, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, Houston, and San Francisco. These 
men will work on assignment only and should be 
able to write technical and semitechnical material 
about certain industries in their territory. The 
articles will be in the shape of definite assign- 
ments wherein we will acquaint the writer with the 
name of the manufacturer, the type of story re- 
quired, the number of photographs, the length of 
the article, and other features. The articles will 
generally run from 1500 to 2000 words. The rate 
of payment is 14% to 2 cents a word.” 


Hyman-McGee Company, 158 W. Washington 
Street, Chicago, book publishers, formerly under 
the name Covici-McGee Company, “publish novels, 
collections of short-stories, books of verse, and 
books of a serious nature,” according to the pub- 
lishers. “We do not publish text-books, religious 
books, or juveniles. We do not ordinarily require 
the author to defray any part of the cost of pub- 
lication, remuneration being on the royalty basis.” 


Follyology (Clark Publishing Co.), Minneapolis, 
Minn., uses very little contributed material, and no 
fiction with the exception of “movie stuff.” 
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THE S. T. C. NEWS 


.. Page of Comment and Gossip About 
Fiction Writing Topics in General 


Simplified Training Course and 


Vou. 1, No. 10. 


Ocroser, 1924. 


Eprrev By Davm Rarretocg 


HOW STORIES GROW 


Authors follow various methods 
of devising their stories. Some- 
times an account of a system fol- 
lowed by one proves generally 
helpful; again the method may be 
too individualistic to serve as a 
guide to others, but generally it 
is interesting to know how a story 
grew, as the account frequently is 
suggestive and may reveal the 
best method for the reader to 
follow. C. F. Wright of St. Paul, 
an S. T. C. student, gives the fol- 
lowing introspective account of 
the manner in which he evolved 
certain stories submitted in re- 
sponse to assignments: 


The way I evolved my adven- 
ture story and again’ my love 
story was simply to sit back and 
think. In neither case did I use 
an incident or a newspaper ar- 
ticle. I worked ideas over in my 
mind until I finally arrived at in- 
cidents and complications that I 
thought would be _ satisfactory. 
In the love story, ‘‘September,”’ 
all unconsciously I used a trite 
climax, but that is nothing against 
the method. 

In “Taken at the Flood” I used 
the actual story of a man’s suc- 
cessful start. ‘“‘The Trestle’ had 
as a starter an incident in my 
brother’s life, when he and his 
bull terrier were caught out on 
a trestle. “A Home Citation” 
sprang from a newspaper story. 
Of the two mystery-story assign- 
ments, the shorter one, ‘In Self- 
Defense,’’ germinated from a 
chance remark made to me that 
the as meter records often 


helped to locate a still; the other, 
the Frazer story, was entirely 
imaginary. 


As for other methods; I think a 
writer could take a great disaster, 
like the San Francisco earthquake 
and work a story into it, just as 
the Boston fire led to the action 
for “Taken at the Flood.” Then 
there are historical events. In 
the early days of Minnesota the 
capitol was saved for St. Paul be- 
cause a hardy pioneer stole the 
necessary documents of transfer 
and ran away with them. I have 
that story in the back of my 
mind for future use. 

‘A story of the rehabilitation of 
a run-down business, a store that 
is on the skids until the hero 
takes hold of it, always seems 
to have a strong appeal, and can 
be worked out by brain-power. 

It seems to me that there are 
story ideas all about us, to be 
jotted down in the notebook, or 
clipped and put into the “story 
material’ folder, if we but keep 
our eyes open. “A Finesse in 
Diamonds,” which sold for two 
hundred dollars, came from a 
story told me by a lawyer friend 
otf mine. My first story on that 
theme was a failure and came 
back; I then rewrote it with an 
entirely different set of charac- 
ters, different motive and differ- 
ent setting, keeping only the main 
idea, and it sold. 


A Few Words of Gossip 
With the Editor 


Now and then a student will 
write me that it is difficult for 
him to keep up his writing. The 
exigencies of everyday life make 
so many demands that they are 
often more dominating than the 
desire to write. Attending to 
some duty of our daily life some- 
times overbalances our ambition, 
because it can wait. 

-Appealing and wistful is the fol- 
lowing incident which a student, 
in a letter, related to me: 


A wonderful vision for a story 
is unfolding itself before me. I 
am completely given up to it. 
Then a little girl comes in the 
door with her doll buggy. She 
says: 


“See Elizabeth’s new dress, 
mama?” 

I am so engrossed in the vision 
unfolding before me that I do not 
answer. But Helen is also en- 
grossed in her new doll’s dress. 

“Isn’t it pretty, mama? I made 
it myself.’’ 


I must have answered some- 


thing, for she speaks now re- 
proachfully. 

“Yes, but you. didn’t look, 
mama.”’ 


So I glance hurriedly at the 
buggy, and I am _ not sure that 
I look pleasant. What I say, I do 
not know. But— 

“Mama, Elizabeth needs a new 
hat, and I cannot make it as 
pretty as you can. I have a piece 
of silk here just big enough to 
make it. Will you help me?” 

To this I answer “Yes.’’ Then, 
delightedly, 

“When, mama?” 

“In a minute.” 

Meek, and a little hesitantly 


then, 

“One of your minutes, mama, or 
by the clock?” 

Gone is the vision. 
I all but weep! 

An unusual personal document 
is Frank Harris’s first volume of 
his autobiography, “My Life and 
Loves,” outlawed in this country 
because of its frank discussion of 
sexual matters. In the preface 
Mr. Harris has this interesting 
passage which is expressive of 
the burden writers have to carry: 


Having learned the wisdom of wom- 
en—to absorb and not to reason—hav- 
ing experienced the irresistible might 
of gentleness and soul-subduing purity, 
I may tell you of my beginnings in 
literature and art and how I won to 
the front and wor ed with my peers 
and joyed in their achievements, al- 
ways believing my own.to be better. 
Without this blessed conviction how 
could I ever have undergone the labor 
or endured the shame or faced the 
loneliness of the Garden, or carried the 
cross of my own crucifixion; for every 
artist’s life begins in joy and hope and 
ends in the shrouding shadows of 
doubt and defeat and the chill of ever- 
lasting night. 


Sometimes 
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MACHINE-MADE 


Two New Books Follow Usual 
Formula—Other Recent 
Publications 


“The Tiger’s Claw,” by Albert P, 
son Terhune, George Doran ol 
New York (82). 4 Company, 

Beast,’ by Luke Allan, 
Maynard & Company, Boston, (ay : 

These two books will doubtless 
be popular. In fact we have just 
been informed that a second large 
printing of. “‘The Beast’’ has been 
made. It ‘seems as if this book 
Was written with an eye toward 
later screen production and it wil] 
no doubt be picturized, for pa- 
trons of the movies are inured to 
unrealities in stories. 

Why such a story should be 
popular is another matter. The 
account of Blake Drinnan, “the 
beast,’”” who kidnaps beautiful 
Mabel Merritt with the avowed 
purpose of forcing her to be his 
mate—but doesn’t—is unreal and 
prurient. The story has a great 
deal of action, conventional sus- 
pense and many stock tricks. 
Writers who want to follow the 
well-trodden paths will learn a 
great deal about the mechanics 
of a novel from this book; writers 
who refuse to believe that fiction 
should distort the actions of hu- 
man beings and paint a ridiculous 
picture of a Sunday-school mor- 
ality, will find the book an inter- 
esting, if somewhat grating, study 
of pathology and _ suggestive 
appeal. 

Mr. Terhune’s latest book h 
for its real hero a collie. The 
story, while as mechanical in 
construction as Mr. Allan’s, is for 
the most part without the pan- 
dering to popular misconceptions 
that is found in “The Beast.” 
The plot in “The Tiger’s Claw” 
is interesting and is handled by 
an uncommonly skillful craftsman. 
This book is one of the kind 
which the reader wants to finish, 
once he has begun it, without 
putting it down. 

The development of the plot is 
clever and the climax is surp 
ing and effective. The reader will 
find the story enthralling in many 
places if he is willing to grant 
that a collie can be as_ human 
and as superhuman as Mr, Tef- 
hune declares. The book is en- 
tertaining, and therefore worth 
reading. 

“Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” 
by E. C. Brewer, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia (New Edition, $6). 

This is a book of tremendous 
usefulness to the writer, contain- 
ing over a thousand pages of in- 
formation about phrases, myti- 
ology, fables and various other 
subjects. Fiction and articles are 
made beautiful and comprehensive 
by their comparisons and refer- 
ences. The author who aspires 
to make his work as complete 
and as accomplished as he can 
make it should avail himself of 
this volume. It is comprehensive 
im te scope and unending use- 
ul, 


] 
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editor, Samuel C. Spalding, writes: 
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Comfort, Augusta, Maine, writes a contributor, 
“In reply to your request that I release to you the 
moving-picture rights of your story, which I 
bought of you and printed in Comfort, I regret 
to disappoint you by not giving my consent. I 
buy the exclusive right to all matter (except the 
serials) that goes into Comfort and my policy is 
not to allow any of it to appear elsewhere, neither 
in any other paper or magazine nor in the moving 
pictures. My purpose is that Comfort shall have a 
distinct character exclusively its own. This is my 
rule and I cannot make any exception. I have 
denied many requests similar to yours.” 


Advertising and Selling Fortnightly, 52 Vander- 
bilt Avenue, New York, “is in the market for 
articles of 1000 to 1500 words on wholesale sales 
or advertising,” according to the editors. “We par- 
ticularly desire specific instances of sales and ad- 
vertising methods used by nationally known con- 
cerns, and their results to the business. We do 
not use general material or material dealing with 
retail phases of business. We pay on publication 
for material at a rate depending on the value of 
the article to our readers.” 


How to Sell has moved from 22 W. Monroe 
Street to 443 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. The 
“We note 
you have our rates listed as indefinite. Our estab- 
lished rate is and has been 1 cent a word upon 
publication, that is, for unsolicited material. We 
pay varying rates for assignments, usually not 
much over 1 cent a word, upon acceptance. Our 
magazine is a class publication which aims to treat 
the subject of selling, especially that of selling 
direct to the consumer, from the livest sort of 
human-interest standpoint, with plenty of illustra- 
tions, sales fiction and humor to liven it up.” 


Evening Graphic is the title of the new daily 
tabloid newspaper published at New York by 
Bernarr Macfadden of the Macfadden publications. 


Orient is now called The New Orient and has 
moved from 132 Nassau Street to 12 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


Oil Trade Journal and The Petroleum Register, 
have been purchased by the Shaw Publishing 
Company, Galesburg, IIl., publishers of Oil News 
and Fuel Oil. Oil Trade Journal and Oil News 
will be combined under the name of Oil Trade 
with offices in New York. 


Journeys Beautiful, 150 Lafayette Street, New 
York, Wirt M. Barnitz, editor, states that it uses 
no fiction of any sort—only articles on the auto- 
mobile and travel. 


H. L. Cecil, formerly with the Fort Wayne Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, 413 Standard Building, Fort 
ayne, Ind., whose request for sermons was pub- 


lished in the September AutHor & JOURNALIST, is” 


no longer connected with the Council, and F. W. 
Stephenson, executive secretary, writes: “It is 
embarrassing to the Council of Social Agencies to 


be involved in this mail-order affair he is conduct- - 


ing, and our board has notified him to cease using 
our office as his mail address. I understand from 
him that he is now connected with the News-Sen- 
finel, and we would prefer that his mail be ad- 
dressed there instead of to the Council.” 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s American, Adventure, Munsey’s, ete. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
1% years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers to 
a better understanding of story values and editorial require- 
ments. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 
104 Granville Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


SELLING STORIES 


As much criticism, revision, and advice as you wish 
will be given for one year, at $4 a month, or $40 in 
advance. Or, individual manuscripts criticised, re- 
vised, at 75 cents each 1000 words. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
220 N. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on the 
editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street 
and Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal at- 
tention. Send for full information. 


25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


EXPERT LITERARY SERVICE 


MSS. TYPED WITH CARBON COPY 
including any necessary revision, $1 a 
1000 words. Terms for marketing 10%. 


WILLIAM LABBERTON, Literary Agent, 
569 West 150th 8t. New York City. 


Latest Unabridged Dictionary Service 
PROSE: Typing, 50c per 1,000 words; typing and 
revision, $1.50 per 1,000 words; 


POEMS: Typing, lc per line. One carbon copy. 
Send remittance with manuscript. 


COLORADO TYPING SERVICE 


AUTHORS’ AGENT 


Manuscripts: criticised, revised, edited, typed for 
publication and sold. Twenty years’ experi- 
ence at your disposal. Write for terms. 


F.C. HILL 
154 Nassau St., (Suite K) 


New York City 


ATTRACTIVE RUBBER STAMP 


With Your NAME end ADDRESS $ 
Inking Pad included FREE. All only 
Limit reading matter on stamp to four lines. 
ust ihe thing to mark outgoing and return enve- 
lopes. Gives neatness and accuracy. Daters 35c, 
Typewriter ribbons, ali color for all machines 55c. 
2 for $1. Inking pads, all colors 30c. Catalog free. 


AURORA RUBBER STAMP WORKS, Bik. | , Aurora, Ill. 


Iw to Apvertisers, Mention 
Tue AvtrHor & JovuRNALIST 
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Best in the World” 


Do you remember the old merchant who used this expression? Go- 
| ing into his hardware store to buy some article you would ask: “Is 
it good?” 
“The best in the world—the very best,’ the honest old gentleman - 
would reply. HE BELIEVED IT—he did not offer goods for sale 
unless he considered them the best. 
The sale of books by The Author & Journalist is not a mere side- 
line; it is important to us and to YOU. We are trying hard to be 
as good as the old gentleman who honestly offered “the best in the 
world” and today suggest the following— 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE 
By DAVID RAFFELOCK, Associate Editor The Author & Journalist. Postpaid, $1.10 


| A departure from the usual volume on fictional technique. It leads the way to clear think- 
ing so that the reader will himself be able to choose the best technical development for his 
story. Not a book of ‘‘should’s” or ‘‘don’ts.”’ 


“Mr. Raffelock approaches the exposition of short-story mechanics from the standpoint of awareness and 
thereby has succeeded in presenting the fundamentals of the business with extraordinary clearness and vividness. 
- . . We hazard the opinion that this unpretentious volume will yet prove to have been the pioneer in a new 
method of teaching short-story writing.”,—T. O. O’Donnell, author, and recently editor of Writer’s Digest. 

“I have just finished reading your Conscious Short-Story Technique, and congratulate you on its excel- 
lence and soundness, especially in your insistence upon the folly of ‘types’ and the sheer necessity for character 
development.”’—Charles J. Finger, noted author and editor of All’s Well. 


WHAT AN EDITOR WANTS 
By A. H. BITTNER, Associate Editor The Frontier Postpaid, $1.10. 


Mr. Bittner has unquestionably produced one of the most practical and helpful volumes ever 
offered to fiction writers. One of the especially instructive features is the building up of a plot 
from the original germinal idea to the completed short-story. Each step is clearly indicated and 
the final story, as accepted and published in a leading magazine, is reproduced. The chapters 
entitled “The Story is the Thing,’ “Getting That Plot,’’ and ‘‘Action,’’ are indispensable. 


“Written by an editor who buys fiction and not by an author compiling a volume describing what editors 
may or may not want. Short, sane and sensible.’’—James Melvin Lee in Editor & Publisher. 


“If Bittner’s stuff had come into my hands years ago when I first tackled the writing game, the way would 
have been greatly smoothed for me. He ma es clear so many things that were a puzzle for me until I worked 


them out by dint of much experience, particularly in the chapters on ‘The Story is the Thing,’ and ‘Action.’ 
They’re worth their weight in gold to a young writer, if he’ll heed them.””?—Merlin Mocre Taylor, author and 
editor. 


These are the first two books of the A. & J. Writer’s Series. Uniformly and artistically bound, board covers. 
COMBINATION PRICE for both books ordered at once, $2.10 postpaid. Either book and a year’s subscription 


to Tue AuyHoR & JouRNALIST, $2.95. Both books and subscription, $3.90. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


Fundamentals of Fiction Writing, Arthur Sul- The 36 Dramatic Situations, Georges Polti. 

livant Hoffman, editor of Adventure Maga- Catalogues all the possible situations that 

zine. Aimed directly at the faults which are the relations of life offer the writer. A stand- 

the chief causes of rejection. Reduces the ard book. Postpaid, $1.65 
| 
| 
| 


theory of fiction to the utmost simplicity. 
Fully understanding the basic idea, “creating The Art of Inventing Characters, Georges 


” z Polti. Further elaboration of the principles 
iieue usion,” the author needs no other tect; set forth in “The 36 Dramatic Situations.” A 


65 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing, Arthur Postpaid, $2 
Sullivant Hoffman. The answers of 116 lead- Plotting the Short Story, Culpeper Chunn. 
ing authors to twelve vital questions regarding mightily helpful exposition of germ-plots, 
their working methods. Not only interesting What they are and where to find them. Con- 
but instructive. Companion to “Fundamentals.” tains invaluable “plot chart.” Postpaid, $1. 
Postpaid, $2.65 Making Your Camera Pay, Frederick C. Davis. 
The Business of Writing, Robert Cortes Holli- How to make the right pen sit 
day and Alex. Van Rensselaer. An especial- market them. Postpaid, $1.10 — 
ly valuable guide for the young author. Hun- Modern Photoplay Writing, Howard T. Dimick. 
dreds of practical rules for dealing with edit- ‘Practical and comprehensive. Includes sam- 
ors and publishers. Postpaid, $2.15 ple synopsis of 7500 words.’ Postpaid, $3.15 


SPECIAL COMBINATIONS. Subscription to THe AutHor & JouRNALIST with any above book, $1.85 per 
year extra. Subscription with two books, $1.70 extra. Subscription with three books, $1.55. extra. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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WRITERS! 


HERE IS A REAL BARGAIN IN MANUSCRIPT PAPER 


For the next thirty days we will send you on receipt of only $2.00 a 
carton consisting of 500 sheets of Yorke 20 lb. white bond, 50 sheets of 
Western 24 Ib. white bond, and 100 Kraft manuscript envelopes. 


Yorke 20 Ib. bond is an extra good bond that will serve for any class 
of work; Western 24 lb. bond is one of the finest papers made and will 
serve where you want something extra fine; the Kraft envelopes need no 
description, they are best known for their strength and safety. We send 
two sizes in the envelopes. The paper is cut manuscript size, 8%x11 
inches. 

WHERE CAN YOU FIND SUCH A BARGAIN AS THIS? We 
guarantee each article to reach you in perfect condition. If for any 
reason you are dissatisfied with your purchase you may have the return 
of the full purchase price. 


Your early order will be appreciated and have our best attention. 


So mail check now. 


WESTATE 


Oregon Magazine, 548 State Street, Salem, Ore- 
gon, “uses no verse” the editor, Albert R. Wetjen, 
writes a contributor. It is understood that the 
magazine at present is not in a position to make 
remuneration for the bulk of its material. 


People’s Popular Monthly, Des Moines, Iowa, 
informs a contributor that gloomy stories are 
never accepted, no matter how otherwise suitable 
for the magazine they might prove to be. This 
company welcomes the sprightly tale of love, mys- 
tery, business or adventure. Features and articles 
are usually arranged for with special writers. 


Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn., pays 
only $1.50 a page and is slow in paying that 
amount, according to a contributor. ~ 


The Buzza Company, Minneapolis, Minn., sends 
this notice: “We are no longer soliciting new con- 
tributors of greeting card sentiments and ask that 
you inform your readers to this effect.” 

T N T, The TNT Publishing Co., Box 2206, 
Fresno, Calif, a magazine of humor published 
by ex-service men, and “dedicated to the fighting 


forces of the United States and Canada,” uses a 


great number of poems, sarcastic “sayings,” epi- 
grams and short articles of a humorous and satiri- 
tal nature. The editor does not state method or 
fate of payment. 


United Drug Company, 43 Leon Street, Boston, 

ass.. is informing contributors that its need for 
Sreeting card sentiments has been filled for this 
year, but it will be again in the market for Christ- 
mas sentiments about May, 1925. 


SALES COMPANY 


BUTLER, OKLAHOMA 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
AND BUREAU OF TRANSLATION 


Manuscripts, Poems neatly, correctly typed to meet 
editors’ requirements. Revising. Accurate translations 
from and into French, Spanish, Italian, German. Terms 


reasonable. L. FABRY 


2220 Pine Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Story WRITERS 


We type, revise and prepare manuscripts prop- 
erly for publication. Full particulars on request. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
E. B. Smith, Secretary, 
528 Michigan Street, Wabash, Ind. 


RITERS! Special price now on 
typing manuscripts. 60 cents per 
thousand words. All work guaran- 

teed. Typewriting neatly done in correct 
technical form. 


C. O. LOMEN, Ottosen, Iowa. 


prepared for speakers, club women and others by af 
writer who was formerly one of the editors of the 
World To-Day. Also research work done. Est 


EUGENE PARSONS, 
Care of Tne AuTHOoR & JOURNALIST, 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


furnished. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate, 30 cents a line, payable in advance. Eiyht words to 
the line. Siz months in advance for the cost 
of five single insertions, 


MANUSORIPTS TYPED “TO SELL,” with copy, 40c per 
thousand. E. Wainner, 2589 Dahlia, Denver, Colo. 


MANUSORIPTS TYPED & ARRANGED CORRECTLY at ten 
cents per hundred words including carbon copy. GERTRUDE 
G. MitcHELL, Kenyon Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah. Public 


a! established 1906; enclose postage with manu- 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS typed for the editor, accurately 
and in an acceptable manner. Reasonable rates. J. D. 
Morrison, 17 N. 16th St., Oolorado Springs, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPTS correctly prepared for publication; prompt, 
efficient service at reasonable rates. Samples and terms op 
request. Lucy W. Apams, Authors’ Typist, Waynesburg, Pa, 


WRITERS! Manuscripts typed neatly and correctly, re 

vising, criticising, and marketing if desired. Rates reason. 

= samples on request. AUTHORS’ TyPING BuREAv, Palmer, 
ans. 


AUTHORS: Expert manuscript typing and revising. Lowest 
prices. Manuscripts sold. Write for prices and sam 
Pavux A. Peirce, Authors’ Representative, Greenfield, Ind 


REMITTANCE CHECKS are received for the manuscripts 
which are technically correct and properly typed. That is 
the kind of work we turn out. All originals and copies re. 
turned to you by prepaid, registered mail. Write for de 
tails. Writers’ Service, 3009 Parkwood Blvd., Kansas City, 
Kansas. 


WANTED by experienced stenographer authors manuscripts 
to typewrite. Plain t , 40c per M. words. EizaBETH 
HaMLin, 959 21st Street., Moines, Iowa. 


MANUSCRIPTS typed. Work ranteed to be prompt, 
neat, accurate. Intelligent revision if desired. Write for 
rates. EpNna HurseL, 200 East Ave., 43, Los Angeles. 


DISTANCE NO BARRIER. MANUSCRIPTS attractively and 

technically typed, 50c per thousand words; POEMS, 2c 

line. Carbon. Minor corrections. AUTHORS’ TYPING 
UREAU, Piedmont, Alabama. Nelle Sharpe, Mgr. 


MANUSORIPT TYPING. Manuscripts neatly and carefully 
d, 50c per 1000 words. Carbon copy if requested. 
. D. ANDERSON, 120 Harrison Avenue, Avalon, Pa. 


SEND YOUR COPYING to THe Tyrpewritist, Box 995, 
Jacksonville, Florida, to be executed in correct, neat form. 
50c per thousand words, poems 2c per line. 


AUTHORS! PLAYWRIGHTS! Spare needless worry over 
your scripts. Have them typed in proper form for the 
critical eye of the editor. ss Corina Crovo, 104 Con- 
gress St., Newark, N. J. 


UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE a letter of constructive criticism 
furnished gratis on all manuscripts submitted for revision. 
Guaranteed typing. If you have any problem to meet, write 
me. ARTHUR WeEIss, Kirkwood, N. J. 


WRITERS! Let me do your typing if you appreciate quality 
and service. Manuscripts 50c per thousand words; one car- 
bon. Mrs. RutH REESE, 331 DeQuincy St., Indianapolis, Ind, 


AUTHORS! I type manuscripts. Prompt service. Reason- 
able rates. A Harvey, 55 Starr Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


AUTHORS! Manuscripts elegantly typed to command the 
editor’s attention. Satisfaction guaranteed. Free carbon 
copy. Rates and sample furnished on request. Tue 
StanparD TyPinc Bureau, Box 480, New Britain, Conn. 


MANUSCRIPTS with corrections, carbon copy, 50c a 1000. 
Current marketing lists, any manuscript, 
ING SERVICE, 3801 Lake Park Ave., Suite F., Chicago, Ill 


Let me type your manuscripts. Satisfaction 
Bess M. SpaypE, Tecumseh, Michigan. 


AUTHORS: 
guaranteed. 


I WOULD like to correspond with writers, artists, musicians 
and composers. ADDIE GRAVES, Plymouth, N. H. 


MANUSCRIPTS REVISED AND TYPED in accordance with 
editorial requirements; satisfaction guaranteed ; carbon free; 
rates 75c to $2.00 per thousand words. Details on request. 
I. G. Mvuiuinix, 516 N. Carrollton Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


TYPING 75e. Useful, profitable, splendid. ‘BuakewHITINe” 


Branford, Ct. 


GREETING CARDS—Write them or design them. 2c stamp 
brings interesting circular on subject. R. N. & B. J. Stan- 
NaRD, Eltingville, S. I., New York City. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, ling corrected, for 50c per 1000 
words. Oopy free. E. H. Payne, Wilsonville, Ala. 


AUTHORS—Have your manuscripts correctly typed for pub- 
lication. Prices reasonable. Write FLORENCE EDDINGTON, 
Clearwater, Kansas. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN manuscripts typed. Oan 

save you rejection slips from editors, by gee A your 

properly. Mrs. M. WINKEL, 952 1 St., 
nver, 0. 


MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY and accurately typed, 50c per 
1000 words with copy, poetry Ic ad line. Hexen E. 
STREET, 123 N. Tenth St., Olean, N. Y. 


QUALITY BACKED BY SERVICE can be had in manuscript 
typing at 50c per thousand words. Minor corrections. 
Avucust Lennicer, 4247 Boyd Avenue, New York. 


WRITERS’ MSS, plays, poems typed to comply with edi- 
torial requirements. Revised if desired. Reasonable rates. 
DorotHy BoarpMan, 735 West St., Reno, Nev. 


EXPERT TYPING, Carbon, Emendations, 50c per 1,000 
words; complete revision $1. Work done by assistant 
editor farm publication. SSS, Lock Box 137, Salem, Ohio. 


AUTHORS—Prompt service, expert reading and typing, 
revising, criticism. AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE, Box 341, 
Arborville, Nebr. 


PLAYS.AND ALL OTHER MANUSCRIPTS accurately typed. 
I assist many prominent authors, members of the A. L. A. 
Translations: French, German, Spanish, oo ee Superior 
work, nominal fees. Rita NEeLson, 320 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Telephone: Pennsylvania 0186. 


SPECIAL OFFER until November 1st only. Manuscripts 
expertly typed, one carbon copy free, 45c¢ per thousand. 
Try our service—you will find it the best. McKNIGHT 
Typinc Service, Lamartine Avenue, Bayside, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS typed and revised neatly for publication at 
low rates consistent with efficient service. Write for rates. 
LILLIAN SMITH, 904 Elmwood, Columbia, S. C. 


WANTED! Novels and Novelettes. Submit manuscript oF 
send description. Co-OPERATIVE LiTERARY & TyPING AGENCY, 
Dept. 4, Amherst, Ohio. 


GOING TO PRINT THAT BOOKLET? 


Authors and publishers intending to issue 
booklets, collections of prose or verse, Or W 
have any other printing in contemplation, 
do well to obtain estimates from the printing 
department of AvurHor & JouRNALIST. 

We have a printing plant equipped with the 
finest modern machinery, at your comma 

Printing Department 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


IMPORTANT :—In asking for estimates, be as 
as possible. State ho copie of the ble 


The more specific 
estimate be. 


is desired, number of words in manuscript and number 
: of pages desired. Enclose sample of the style of booklet 
q you have in mind, if ible, or samples of style 
a ' more definite 
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Weird Tales, recently purchased by a new cor- 
poration, Popular Fiction Publishing Company, has 
moved from 808 N. Clark Street, Chicago, to 325 
N. Capitol Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind.  Farns- 
worth Wright, who has returned to the magazine 
as editor, writes: “The new corporation has 
agreed to pay off the former owners’ debts to 
authors as rapidly as is compatible with meeting 
current obligations, and hopes to do this within 
six or seven months. It will be necessary to 
remain for a while on a basis of pay-on-publica- 
tion at low rates, but we hope to go on a basis 
of pay-on-acceptance as soon as old accounts are 
cleared up. Weird Tales especially wants pseudo- 
scientific stories; tales of science, invention and 
surgery; tales of the bizarre and unusual; occult 
and mystic tales and tales of the supernatural, 
preferably with a rational explanation; good hum- 
orous and romantic tales with a weird slant; tales 
of thrills and mystery; unusual tales of crime 
and a few tales of horror, but nothing sickening 
or disgusting. The magazine is being restored to 
a monthly basis and the first issue will be on the 
stands October 1.” 


Comfort, Augusta, Maine, V. V. Detwiler of © 


the staff, writes: “I note you have us listed in 
your Handy Market List as ‘slow in reporting.’ I 
am not prepared to say as to how accurate that 
criticism is as applied to the past, because I have 
had nothing to do with manuscripts until recently. 
I can say, however, that at present all unavailable 
manuscripts are returned inside of a week. We 
buy on acceptance as you indicate but I believe 34 
cent a word to be more accurate as a minimum 
price than % cent. Perhaps it would be better 
not to change that point, however. We buy some 
material as ‘household miscellany’ but fiction is a 
more important part of our purchases.” 


Co-Ed Campus Comedy, 110 W. Chicago Ave- 
nue, Chicago, H. N. Swanson, editor, writes: “I 
note you have us listed in class ‘B,’ in the Handy 
Market List for September, which is incorrect. 
We pay a minimum of 1 cent a word, promptly 
on acceptance. We buy first American serial 
rights only and report on all manuscripts within a 
week. For our companion magazine, College 
Humor, we especially need stories of 3500 words, 
not 350 words, as stated in your September issue. 
We want to co-operate with new writers in every 
way possible. Material addressed to one magazine 
will be read with a view to its availability in the 


other as well. Aside from the fact that we never’ 


get enough fast-moving love stories with some 
collegiate connection, our present need is for clever 
epigrams and page-fillers.” 


Nature Magazine, 1212 Sixteenth Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C., Richard W. Westwood of the 


editorial department writes: “Our magazine is al- 


ways on the market for nature material—short, 

accurate and popularly handled—with illustrations. 

Emphasis on all four, but particularly on brevity 

and illustrations. All our articles are checked for 
f scientific accuracy, and I am accustomed to 

Put in the popularity now and then.” It is 

understood that Nature Magazine pays from $5 to 
for articles on acceptance. 


"dar Chicago Literary Times has been discon- 


TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


I earnestly recommend to all FICTION 
WRITERS who desire to qualify themselves 
for work that will command the attention 
of discriminating editors the following books 
dealing with the THEORY and PRACTICW 
of Fiction Writing: 

TECHNIQUE OF FICTION 

WRITING—Dowst 
88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 

BY WRITING 
THE WRITER’S BOOK 
THE 36 DRAMATIC 

ce 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY— 
Quirk Price 


And every writer should have a MAN- 
USCRIPT RECORD Price  .70 

HOW TO BE A REPORTER......Price .26 

WHAT EDITORS WANT Price .25 


Ask for catalogue for more detailed description of 
25 helpful books for writers. 


An Important Book for Every Writer 
THE NEW 1001 PLACES TO SELL 


MANUSCRIPTS 
For every writer who would keep informed re- 
garding the market for manuscripts. 
Pertinent, exact information about markets for 


short stories, articles, essays, photoplays, post-card 
sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, plays, 


photographs, ideas, songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications named that use poetry. 

More than 200 markets for short fiction are named, 
and their requirements specically shown. 

Special articles upon Verse writing, and Trade 
Press work. 

A very full list of Trade Journals and their needs. 

Departments explain Juvenile, Rel and 
Agricultural Publishers ; ouse Or- 
gans. 


*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, 


Franklin, Ohio 
*Founder of The Editor. 


The Editor Literary Bureau 


Criticism and Revision 
of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organi- 
zation has been helping writers to perfect 
and make salable their work. It was be- 
gun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his 
exclusive direction. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his ex- 
clusive attention. 

The aim always will be to give construc- 
tive criticism; to avoid the beaten tracks; 
to analyze each manuscript, and to find not 
only its weak points, but as well all that is 
of value. 

Schedule of Prices for reading, criticism 
and advice regarding revision and sale, will 
be sent on request. 


*James Knapp Reeve 


Franklin, Ohio 
*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
Correspondence Invited 
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Professional Training in 
Writing 


WHY THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE IS 
THE LEADER IN ITS FIELD. 


Statement of the Purposes of the S. T. G, 


HERE are so-called schools of fiction- 

writing which claim that certain “se- 

crets” plus a typewriter can make a success- 
ful writer of any tyro. 


Any one should know that this is absurd. 
There are, in fact, no secrets of short-story 
writing. There is a necessary technical 
knowledge, the acquiring of which will help 
anyone who aspires to be a successful writer. 


But the real essential—that which alone 
entitles a course to be called a course—is de- 
tailed personal guidance by a capable in- 
structor. 


The student should work upon actual as- 
signments covering every phase of short-story 
writing, including the writing of complete 
original stories, and all of this material should 
be criticized (not merely “approved” or 
“graded”). The student’s relations with his 
instructor should be a friendly and construc- 


tive; he should be permitted to ask questions 
about his work or his plans, he should be per= 
mitted to resubmit assignments, and, without 
imposing,.ask for extra assistance not covered 
by the formal requirements of the course, 


Short-story writing cannot be taught as 
penmanship can, merely by daily drill. If 
you lack the natural “bent,” you will never 
become a writer in a real sense. 


But no matter how great your talent, you 
can be helped by such a practical, inspiring. 
course as Tue Avutuor & JouRNALISTS 
which guides the student through a long series 
of personally supervised exercises, offering 
the maximum of assistance and personal rela- 
tionship and encouragement. The S. T. © 
is an interested and friendly advisor, a big 
literary brother; it not only teaches, it trains, 
Given a measure of ability and a willingness 
to work on your part, the S. T. C. will prove 
for you the surest guidance to success. 


We will be glad to send you the new edition of our free booklet, “Short-Story 
Technique by the New Method,” completely describing the course and containing 
aciual pages from the instruction material. Mail the coupon below. 


Let us tell you about a great new feature that has 
just been added to the course. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
8. T. C. Dept., 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your free 


booklet, “‘Short-Story Technique b 
full information about the Simp 
Short-Story Writing. 


the New Method,” and 
ed Training Course in 
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